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*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, heretofore 
at 1020 Arch St., is now at 921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All cor- 
respondence, whether for the editors or on business, is requested 
to be addressed here; and in general persons having business 
with the paper wil! procure its transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at 1020 Arch, 
but will be removed, at afuture date, to15th and Race Streets. 





*,* Attention of our subscribersis called to the fact that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, ata discounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read- 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. 





*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. \ 





*,* NOTICE.—Henry Tagg, now or formerly at 708 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, is not an agent of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
and is not authorized to act for us in any capacity. 


Friends’ Home for Children, 


4011 ASPEN STREET, W. PHILA. 


Arrangements have been made for their Third Annual Trip to 
Mauch Chunk and Switch Back, Third-Day (Tuesday,) 10th Mo. 
(October) 13th, 1885. Trains for the Hudson and Switch Back 
leave Ninth and Green Sts., 7.30 A.M., stopping at Columbia 
Avenue, 16th Street, Tioga, Wayne Junction and Jenkintown. 
Tickets good from Manayunk, Germantown and intermediate 
Stations, and for either Trip. 


Ane, 2.0. CHILDREN, $1.25. 


Amos Hiniporn & Co, 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTSs, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 
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JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ?Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars . . . » . *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express * © ° *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West ° *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express *4.30 a.m. 
oe wa a ae . ‘ . eo a.m. 
wi Express . ° . . . . ‘ 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 1.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ° m . . a > .40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, $11.50 a.m. On Su nday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg ——. 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Series. and 
. rstown Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 and 

50 a.m. 


Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 


Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 

a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . .40 p.m. 
Mail Train. . ¢ a . 7.00 ay 
Harrisburg Accommodation : 22.15 p.m. 
York and over Express. . S 5 ; .40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . a kitty ‘ . 40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 = 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.37 a. 20 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
1.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
35, 5, 5.45, 8.80 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
. 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 
. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 
Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 
For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
.m. on week-days. Saturdaysonly,5 p.m. Sundays, 8 a.m. 
does not stop at Ocean Groye and Asbury Park). For Free- 
old, 5 p.m., week-days. 
ee except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. 
Daily except Sunday : ress for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ton and Bingham mn, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
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week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. ndays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m.., 


12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

«' a. 3D cLinited nm, ete cnt a 9.10, ms 
a.m. noon, press), and 6,03 p.m. or 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 a 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

eeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

Stan Chestnut ee : Stites 
‘ Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Ticker OrricEs : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agen 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
Genera] Manager. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Joppine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 


Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1020 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Pitiadsiphia. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - ° ‘ - $500,000 


dministrator, Assi ee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual ap’ sate, Executes trusts of every 
description known to the lew. “All trust amt k kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar. Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills ae: in Vaults without charge. —— “ene eo enya taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
lts. Money received on deposit at interes 
ae » or eME HTONG. ‘President JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Office 
sna. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W = Nead, Thos. R. 
ete RECTOHS as, 1 wan H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.' D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C , Jacob j' Sloe” 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Ha 
son Africa, Huntingdon ; a 8. Eckert, ing; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown’; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown ; 


, Pa; 
onaghan, West 
Chester : Charles W. Cooper, A 
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“PENN MUTUAL DER A I aes 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONS. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. _ HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


= BLATCHLEY bi 
PUMP! Best 


LATCHLEY’S 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= great interest to every utilitarian 

; to see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants 
‘2 1am in communication with all 


TRIPLE ENAMEL fe the Agricultural implement buil- 


ders in the U. S. 
PORCELAIN-LINED ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


esPUMP = | wa ucacn 


Do not be argu to buying inferior ‘ woes WM. HEACOCK, ae~ 


oes when 708 can _ ae 


C. G. BLATCHLEY, UNDERTAKER, 


308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. 
a Ser ee Seto Sane eee “Tp No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTREsS in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 
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P fice, 1200 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
OULCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 


Open all th . Students may commence at any time, 
A Faculty of Tlccrecions ent lectanens. Superior facilities 


for wher ma | young men and women in the —— 


and 
current business proced: and for Aa successful 
conduct of rn and a a gg em illustrated eir- 


THOS. J. PRICKETT, Principat. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Earl ery: sy in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Med Eeereae, Cottons Iron and Brass apeants, ‘ 
an us attressess For Hospitals, Asylums, an Ki ° 
Feather Beds, Pillows. F vate tae. Kieffe er Hybrid P ear Tr ces, 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


“$3.50. $6. $10, Sa 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 
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RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will! re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


JYA4PLEwooD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 

JosEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


{| EACHER WANTED FOR A _ FRIENDS’ 


school. Address, with reference, Elizabeth E. Hart, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 








RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


NNA W. BARNARD’S TRAINING CLASS 


FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, open Oct. 5th. 1885. 205 N. 
35th St., West Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 


EB tue COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* ple Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuiLa J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[ADEs FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


A FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN THE NORTHERN 
part of the City, will take a few young lady students as 
boarders. Home instruction in various branches will be given if 
desired. Reference Given. 
Address M. B. Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOWERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
fifty-sixth annul display. {Horticultural Hall, Broad Street. 
Opens Tuesday, October6,8 P.M. Wednesday, 10 A. M. Thurs- 
day,10 A. M. Closes Friday, 10 P. M. Music every evening. 
Tickets, 25 cents. Membership Tickets, good for one year, $3. 


PRIENDS IN NEED OF DOMESTIC SERVICE 
if willing to take a woman with her babe, can find at the 
Maternity Hospital, 734 South 10th St., Philadelphia, the very best 
of help at, of course, a low rate of wages. 
Any desired information will be most gratefully given by the 
Matron or resident Physician at the Hospital, or by letter to 
Rachel C. Baker, Jenkintown, Pa. 

















Men TGOMER Y COUNTY MILK,—H ORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
E. B. Webster, Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 


([S44e G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Custom ers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
OFFicE: 603 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Special Attention given to Serving Families. 


yu44 H. SCHOFIELD.— ARTIST. — POR- 
traits in Crayon. Orders received for China Painting, 
Oil, Water Colors, etc. Lessons given in the above branches. 


STUDIO, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Room 40—Elevator. 





JpXPERT ACCOUNTING. 


Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 
Trusts SOLICITED. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Parson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 
Hicks & Dickey. 


JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street. 


FOUR SERMONS 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


OF FARMINGTON, N. Y., 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents; (by mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 
Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 
their orders. 


Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 
HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC. 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





’ 

BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHAT 
Contains the Life and Essence of Animal 
RADE MARK Bones. We are now selling Baugh’s Strict- 
T ly Pure Raw Bone Meal, also Baugh’s 
y Dissolved Pure Animal Bones, at 
very low prices. It would surprise farm- 
ers to know how very low eg pro- 
cure these brands from us. nd your 
name and address, and we will mail you 

our PHOSPHATE GUIDE. 


BAUGH & SONS, 20 S. Del. Ave. Philada., Pa. 
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LIFE MOSAIC. 


ASTER, to do great work for Thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble fair and grand, 
And make a life-work of the great design 
Which thou hast traced; or, many-skilled combine, 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned. 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by Thy master-hand of grace, 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple-pavement give it place. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


For Friends’ nadie ian Soin. 
THE NARRATIVE OF LOT’S WIFE: 


7s traveler who passes from Jerusalem which 
has stood, throughout the long ages of man’s 
history, upon the same marked and imposing site, is 
struck with a kind of horror in view of the awful des- 
olation ofthe region bordering on the Dead Sea—the 
Wilderness of Judea. There are abundant evidences 
of volcanic origin, and it is said that earthquakes are 
often felt ; the scenery is stern and somber and with- 
out beauty. “ Above all countries in the world” says 
Stanley, “it isa land of ruins. In Judea it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that for miles and miles there 
is no appearance of present life and habitation.” 
Even the birds are said to avoid this region as they 
make their periodic migration from one land of fer- 
tility to another. There are no forests, and scarcely 
even a tree in this desolation. Yet here was the fer- 
tile Vale of Siddim—where Lot had found a home for 
his family after his migration with his great kinsman 
from the Chaldean mountain region to the promised 
land. The ancient chronicler to whom we owe the 
Book of Genesis gives usa graphic picture ofthe ut- 
ter degradation of the people of this favored vale in 
which the patriarch Lot had taken refuge. The an- 
gelic messengers find not even ten righteous in the 
city of Sodom, and the household of Lot are warned 
to flee from their homes and retire to a place suffi- 
ciently remote from the coming disaster and utter 
overthrow. The flight of Lot and his family appears 
to have been before the dawn of the morning—but 





~ 1Read at a Conference, Tenth month 4th, at Race St. Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 10, 1885. 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. xiii. No. 663. 








his wife lingers, unwilling to retire from what has 
seemed to her a pleasant habitation, and perishes in 
the volcanic convulsion which changed the whole facé 
of the lovely vale into a fiery plain oflava. The proud 
and wicked cities of the plain were no more to play 
any part in the drama of man’s development—no 
more to corrupt the sons and daughters of men—and 
the wife of Lot, unwilling to step forward at the Di- 
vine warning, is involved in the destruction. 

Here is the simple story with its essential particu- 
lars. Lot retires to the Mountains of Moab, and Abra- 
ham was given to see the ruin of the cities of the 
plain. 

It is related that the Father of the Faithful ascen- 
ded in obedience to the Divine Intimation to the high 
place where he had builded an altar, and looked to- 
ward Sodom and Gomorrah for which he had so fer- 
vently wrestled in prayer, “and, lo! the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

Surely a deep aud solemn dread must have wrung 
the heart of Abraham, if he knew not of Lot’s escape. 
Neither do we know if the patriarch was yet aware 
of the obstinate, deaf conservatism of the wife and the 
sons-in-law of Lot, who heeded not the warning of the 
Divine Word—perceptible to the more attentive ear 
of Lot. 

In Israel this incident was held in perpetual rec- 
ollection, and was recorded as a sacred Scripture, a 
warning to the people against that disregard of the 
inspeaking Word, so fatal to man’s advancement and 
to his salvation. 

The Blessed Master used it himself in one of his 
recorded discourses: (Luke xvi; 32) He had been 
asked by Pharisees when the Kingdom of God should 
come, and had replied to the questioners that the 
Kingdom of God was already within their own hearts 
and was not to come with observation. How perti- 
nent, the solemn warning of of the anointed One to 
“Remember Lot’s Wife.” Dare not to reject this 
great mandate to forsake evil and flee to a place of 
safety where ye are not implicated in the iniquities 
that ruin soul and body—and deafen the spiritual ear 
to the word of God in the heart. ‘‘ The Unpardonable 
Sin” says an inspired modern poet, “is to reject the 
Holy Ghost within.” 

This Holy Ghost according to our Quaker fathers, is 
that universal and saving Light that enlightens the 
hearts of all for.a season, in order tosalvation. If not 
resisted, it reproves the sins of all individuals, and 
would work out the salvation of all. 
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Against the doctrine of absolute reprobation they 
raised an emphatic protest. This gloomy and ter- 
rible doctrine was derived first from the heated con- 
troversial writings of Augustine against Pelagius ; 
secondly, fomented by Dominicus the founder of the 
order of monks styled Dominicans; and then adopted 
and taught by John Calvin. “ But,” says Barclay, 
“even in the 17thcentury it began to be exploded and 
rejected by most men of learning and piety in all 
Protestant churches.” Friends in that day went fully 
and frankly back to the stand of the great Fathers of 
the first four centuries of Christianity, and endeavored 
to promote and establish upon the earth once more, as 
of old, the solemn and joyful affirmation of the aged 
apostle John, who heard the Divine inner voice 
impelling his utterance—on the Isle of Patmos— 
“ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men.” 

Shall we not hold with the great and learned Paul 
that “ TheSpirit witnesseth with our spirit ” but not to 
our outward ears. The spirit of Godis within us and 
not without us only. Barclay reminds us of the en- 
tire reasonableness of concluding ‘‘that when in 
sacred scripture we read that the Spirit said, moved, 
hindered, or called such a one, to do or forbear such 
or such a thing,” that this was an inward voice to 
the ear of the soul. To recognize and reverence this 
teaching, restraining and leading voice as the voice 
of Gd and yield obedience to it is to know salvation, 
and to enter upon the life eternal, with its unspeaka- 
ble joy and peace. To shut the heart against it— 
and persevere in the rejection of this unspeakable 
gift to the soul—is certainly the unpardonable sin. 

In regard to this, the experience of true seekers 
after God of antiquity, was nowise different from that 
of the apostolic teachers of the first christian century, 
or from that of the great Master himself, save in 
degree. 

We may claim then, that all true progress in the 
spiritual evolution of man, and his development in 
the directions that lead to peace and righteousness 
have been due to attention to the monitions of the 
inspeaking Voice of God. 

Thus, the ideal Friends’ meeting, assembled with 
one accord in one place, that the aspirations of all 
hearts may unite in that devout seeking after the 
true instruction which, whether vouchsafed to the 
specially consecrated disciple for his own soul’s 
refreshment or for the general refreshment of 
the congregation, is a form of Divine Worship 
which is surely profitable to man, and we 
doubt not acceptable to God. On such occasions 
“ Deep calleth unto deep,” and an experimental knowl- 
edge of the eternal verities lifts up the heart and 
illuminates the understanding, and we are enabled 
to recognize the Divine Fatherhood, and the scarcely 
less Divine Brotherhood. 

It isin seasons of such searching of heart as are 
known in times of true spiritual worship that the 
Indwelling Word “bears witness to our spirits that 
we are the children of God,” and the true disciples 
are instructed as to the real value of their activities, 
and are directed in pathways by which they may 
advance in the right work and service of their day. 
It can not be really improved by any musical or 
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intellectual aid—and indeed in these might be a 
great peril to our little church. 

We seek to come into relations with the inspeak- 
ing Word, the spiritual Light that the apostle John 
could declare did illumine all the sons and daughters 
of men. And we may well doubt if any means which 
are sensuous or merely intellectual can help us in the 
worship of the spiritual Heavenly Father. We need 
to hear the voice of the Highest, and then we want 
the help of “the communion of the Saints,” that we 
may be impelled to true obedience to the revealed 
Word. 

But ifany among us will look back to fossilized 
creeds, and artificial and unspiritual theologies of the 
darker times, and forsake the true Light which seeks 
ever to lead forward to nobler and yet loftier planes, 
it may be that to these, the words of Jesus as recorded 
by Luke (17; 32.) are as pertinent as they were to the 
captious Pharisees of old Jerusalem who were of- 
fended by the holy simplicity of the truth as the 
Christ declared it in their hearing, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-five years ago. ‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

S. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

HE Meeting opened on Second-day morning, 
and after a time of precious waiting, Thomas 
Foulke arose with the text. “One is your master, 
Even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” and in a few 
feeling remarks invited all to remember the common 
interest for which we had assembled. He was fol- 
lowed by J. J. Cornell, with the invitation—“ Breth- 
ren mind your calling,” in which he portrayed the 
necessity of each doing his individual work, if he ex- 
pected to be benefited by thus assembling together, 
being careful to remember that each had an equal 
right with himself and to speak in such submission 
to the general feeling of the body that there should 
be no desire to unduly carry any measure they might 
introduce so that the spirit of love should prevail 
among them, and when the time for the meeting to 
conclude should arrive all would feel it had been good 
for them that they had thus been convened. Minutes 


for Friends in attendance were read for Sunderland 


P. Gardner, of Farmington, Monthly Meeting N. Y.; 
for John J. Cornell, from Rochester Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y.; and for Charlotte W. Cox, and her son, 
William W. Cox,—members from Rochester Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. 

Epistles were read from all the Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence with them, and were felt to be un- 
usually excellent,—manifesting in their expressions, 
that each meeting was concerned to maintain our 
testimonies in their several localities—particularly 
such as had for their object the uplifting of the hu- 
man family from the effects of the evils which are ex- 
isting in the world. Their reading elicited some ex- 
cellent remarks from concerned minds and spread a 
sweet solemnity over the meeting. 

A proposition was opened in this meeting to ad- 
dress an epistle to Western Yearly Meeting of the 
other branch of Friends, held at Sugar Grove, Ind., 
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that meeting being now unrecognized by any other 
body of Friends. The concern was united with and 
a committee appointed to prepare an essay of an 
epistle, if way should open therefor. 

The remainder of the session was occupied with 
the usual routine business. 

2nd day evening, the First-day School Association 
held a very interesting meeting, and those engaged 
in that important field of service, were encouraged to 
more energetic efforts in carrying on this work. 

On Third-day morning, soon after the opening 
minute was read, John J. Cornell opened a concern 
to visit women Friends in gospel love, which was 
very cordially and generally united with. 

The representatives reported the names of Davis 
Furnas for clerk, and Joseph C. Ratliffe for assistant 
clerk, which were satisfactory to the meeting. The 
meeting then entered into the consideration of the 
state of the Society,as presented by the answers to 
the Queries. (Note: the first query was considered 
during the absence of the writer of this, and hence 
he is unable to report the exercise thereon.) Much 
earnest and excellent counsel was given as the varied 
testimonies were thus presented. J.J. Cornell called 
our attention to the necessity of exerting a more ten- 
der care towards those who may become delinquents 
than was given them while in harmony with the 
body, illustrating his view by presenting the thought 
that in our family relations when one of its members 
becomes sick, we are willing to soothe, to tenderly 
nurse, to make sacrifice of time, strength and pursuits 
that we may minister to their needs and aid them to 
recover; and so in our spiritual relations, when 
a member of the body gets out of order, instead 
of feeling cold towards them, or keeping aloof 
from them, or manifesting a faultfinding spirit, we 
should be ever tender tothem, and be willing to make 
sacrifices for their restoration und recovery that all 
might be united in the trne bond of peace. 

In the evening another conference for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the deficiencies existing in the 
Society and the remedy for them, was held, and af- 
ter a free interchange of expression, resulted in rec- 
ommending that the First-day schools should be 
taken under the care of the monthly meetings; and 
that in the transaction of business the prevailing ex- 
pression should govern the decision of questions un- 
der consideration, and those who found themselves 
in the minority should cheerfully acquiesce in such 
decisions. On Fourth-day morning a large meeting 
gathered which was addressed by Sunderland P. 
Gardner, who presented the practical workings of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, calling us away from mere 
doctrines, and appealing to us to carry out in our 
lives the beautiful precepts laid down by Jesus. 

In the afternoon the meeting assembled in joint 
session to consider the report of the committee on 
Indian concerns, and the minutes of the Representa- 
tive Committee. The latter reported there had been 
but little for them to do, but there was still a deep 
interest manifested for these wards of the nation, 
and it was felt that it was still best that our care 
should be continued when opportunity should pre- 
sent to render them any aid. 











The Representative Committee presented a me- 
morial for Elizabeth Roberts, which, on being read, 
called forth a number of feeling tributes to her mem- 
ory, and faithfulness to duty, and the meeting was 
deeply tendered and baptised into a solemnity which 
was precious to feel. 

Fourth-day evening a very large meeting gath- 
ered by appointment of John J. Cornell, whose con- 
cern was especially for the young. He was led to ad- 
dress a number of states and individual conditions, 
and to present the gospel to the young mind ina 
simple but clear manner, and endeavored to divest 
it of all its harsh and protruding features, and pre- 
sent it to them in its true loveliness and tenderness. 
The meeting was felt to be a very solemn and satis- 


| factory season and an unusual quiet prevaded the 


whole assembly. 

Fifth-day. The meeting was first occupied with 
the proposition from the Conference held Third-day 
night which were presented by John L. Thomas, in 
a feeling manner, and the request for the meetings to 
take the First-day schools under their eare being sup- 
plemented by a like request from the First-day 
School Association, and both propositions were fully 
united with. A very acceptable visit was made to 
the meeting by Matilda Underwood, accompanied 
by Ann Packer and Maria Romine. Her appeal to 
the husbands and fathers to carry into their homes 
the requirements of true religion was touching and 
tendering and made a deep impression on many 


| minds. 


The report of the Committee on Humanitarian 
or Philanthropic work was then taken up,—and 
while they have not found much opportunity to la- 
bor as a committee, yet they had endeavored in their 
individual capacity to do what they could, and they 
were continued to labor in this important field as 
way may open. The committee on epistles reported 
a separate essay for each of the Yearly Meetings 
with which a correspondence is maintained, three of 
which were written by the younger members of the 
Committee ; and all were excellent and satisfactory 
to the meeting. 

The Committee to consider of and prepare an es- 
say of anepistle to Western Yearly Meeting of the 
other branch of Friends held at Sugar Grove, Ind., 
presented one which was approved and directed to 
be signed and forwarded tothem. After the presen- 
tation of the report of the Committee to collect the 
exercises of the meeting, which was approved, and 
a little time spent in silent waiting, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The meeting was marked throughout by a great 
condescension, and an unusual care in the expression 
of the different sentiments to avoid hurting or 
wounding feelings, and so Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1885 has passed, we trust leaving its impress 
for good on the minds of those assembled, and we 
hope a like influence upon the human family. 

. we 
Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 3d. 


Life would grow all one-sided did each keep his own, 
’Tis when shared and divided, Thought’s increase is shown. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING TEM- 
PERANCE WORK. 

A’ the subject of temperance is engaging the at- 

tention of many at the present time, I have 
thought it would interest not a few Friends to know 
when our religious society became interested in the 
subject, and how patiently it labored therein fornear 
a century ere it became mostly clear of having its 


rs engaged in dealing in spirituous liquors, or | : - age ; 
membe Bag! 8 P q . admonish Friends to use great caution in that of dis- 


| tilling, or the encouraging of distilling, or using dis- 


using them as a drink. 

I have therefore appended some extracts from the 
autobiography of our esteemed friend, the late Samuel 
Comfort. He, being much interested in the cause, 
collected a statement of the action of the yearly meet- 
ing in reference thereto from 1738 to 1832. The query, 
amended a few years after 1832, remained so until 
1873, when the subject again claimed the attention of 
the yearly meeting and was changed to its present 
form. It will be seen that.the work has interested 
the Society for nearly a hundred and fifty years. 


H. M. L. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 22d. 


The first record on the subject of spirituous liquors 
by the yearly meeting was in 1738: 

1738.—The proposal of Philadelphia quarterly 
Meeting, respecting the great number of public houses, 
being considered, it is recommended to such of the 
Friends of the quarterly and monthly meetings, be- 
longing to this meeting as are magistrates, that they 
use their endeavors to lessen the number of persons 
recommended for that service, and that Friends be 
careful not to sign petitions to recommend any but 
such as are proper persons, or where there is a real 
necessity. 

1746.—We entreat our young Friends with readi- 
ness to receive and give place to the labor of love, 
and wholesome admonitions bestowed on them by 
their parents and others, and to renew our advice not 
only to the young, but those of riper years, to avoid 
the keeping of much company and resorting to tav- 
erns and ale houses, as great inconvenience attends 
this practice, not only the subjecting yourselves to 
the temptation of drinking to excess; but hereby an 
opportunity is offered for men of currupt minds, to 
sow the evil seeds of loose principles, perhaps to the 
calling in question the great truths of religion con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. 

1777.—Considering the snares and difficulties, to 
our young people and others, which are attendant on 
keeping houses of public entertainment, beer houses 
and dram shops, whereby the reputation of truth has 
greatly suffered, and in some places the children and 
families concerned herein have been brought into dis- 
grace and loss, both spiritually and temporally, it is 
the united sense and judgment of this meeting, that 
Friends ought not to give way to the desire of out- 
ward gain arising from such employments, but keep 
themselves clear thereof by attending to the point- 
ings of pure wisdom, which will lead us to seek a 
way of supporting ourselves and families, in business 
more consistent with our holy profession and not 
liable to such snares and dangers. 
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The following minutes of the yearly meeting are 
the first that particularly appeared under the title of 
“ Spirituous Liquors,” in 1777: 

1777.—An increasing concern and exercise having 
prevailed amongst Friends in several of our quar- 
terly meetings, respecting the unnecessary use of spir- 
ituous liquors which had greatly tended to the cor- 
ruption and depravity of the morals of mankind, 
thereby increasing guilt in our country, under which 
consideration this meeting is engaged to exhort and 


tilled or spirituous liquors of any kind. And in re- 
gard to the practice of destroying grain by distilling 
spirits out of it: It is the sense and judgment of this 
meeting, that such practice be wholly discouraged and 
disused amongst Friends, and that Friends ought not 
to sell their grain for this purpose, nor use or partake 
of liquors made out of grain; which this meeting 
directs the quarterly and monthly meetings to take 
proper notice of, and make report of their case to 
next yearly meeting. 

1778.—The advice of last vear again recommended. 

1779.—A fresh concern is now revived to enforce 
the advice communicated to our quarterly and 
monthly meetings in 1777 and repeated last year, to 
dissuade the members of our religious Society from 
the keeping of houses of public entertainment, and 
retailing spirituous liquors, and against distilling such 
liquors from grain or selling it for that purpose, or 
making use of such liquors. Friends in their several 
meetings are earnestly desired to use their further 
endeavors to those who do not regard this united 
sense and judgment of their brethren, agreeably to 
the sense of this meeting expressed in the minutes 
before mentioned. 

1780.—As it appears that the endeavors used to 
discourage the distillation of spirits from grain, and 
selling it for that purpose, and to dissuade any of our 
members from keeping public houses, have been at- 
tended with some good success, the care of Friends is 
desired to be continued in these matters, agreeably to 
the sense and judgment of this meeting last year, and 
if any continue in those practices, or others should 
undertake them, to send an account to the meeting 
next year. 

The subject was revived from year to year, until 
at last monthly meetings were authorized to testify 
against such as continued to persist in the practice 
of distilling or selling spirits from grain. and the 
subject relative to the distillation, importation, deal- 
ing in, and unnecessary use of spirituous liquors was 
recommended to the quarterly and monthly meetings. 

In 1796 the following minute was made in the 
yearly meeting and sent to the subordinate meetings: 

1796.—The meeting being at this time painfully 
exercised with the accounts of so many remaining 
under the idolatrous spirit of covetousness as to pre- 
fer temporal gain to unity with their brethren, in a 
firm unshaken testimony against the unnecessary use 
of, and profit sought from a traffic in spirituous liq- 
uors. Under the weight and pressure of this deeply 
interesting concern, quarterly and monthly meetings 
are afresh urged to renew their patient and persever- 
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ing labor with such, manifesting that the practice, if 
continued in by any of our members, cannot admit 
of any countenance while there is a faithful adher- 
ence to the Divine principle of good-will to men. 

The concern was kept alive for several years and 
much labor bestowed, and there were sometimes 
more and sometimes fewer engaged therein. 

1n 1830, the following, together with other con- 
cerns and exercises of the yearly meeting was sent 
down in the Extracts: 

1830.— A concern has been revived in this meet- 
ing that our testimony against the unnecessary use of 
distilled spirituous liquors may be faithfully main- 
tained, and a desire felt that,the work of reformation 
be promoted by the advancement of this righteous 
cause amongst our members; that the use of ardent 
spirits as a drink, and the desolating effects thereof 
may be avoided, and the fruits of temperance and 
moderation be increasingly manifested in all ourcon- 
duct and business of life. 

1832.—The yearly meeting in considering the state 
of society having proceeded to the fourth query, the 
subject of the distillation, common use and traffic in 
spirituous liquors, occasioned a lively interest. After 
due deliberation a committee of forty-five Friends was 
appointed to consider the proper course for this meet- 
ing to take in order to advance the testimony of truth 
and promote the good of society. 

13th of the month and 6th ofthe week. The com- 
mittee to whom was referred the above subject pro- 
duced the annexed report, which was read, and after 
solid and deliberate consideration united with by the 
meeting. viz. : 


































In solidly deliberating on the weighty subject commit- 
ted to them, and after a free expression of sentiment it was 
agreed to propose to the yearly meeting that the words 
“out of grain” be expunged from the paragraph, page 60 of 
the Discipline under the head of Moderation and Temper- 
ance. And it was the judgment of the committee that 
monthly meetings ought to take an early opportunity, ten- 
derly to treat with such of our members who are concerned 
either in the importation, distillation or sale of spirituous 
liquors. Andif, after faithful, patient labor to convince 
them of the awful demoralizing effect of their conduct, and 
its inconsistency with the testimony of our religious soci- 
ety, they cannot be prevailed upon to relinquish the busi- 
ness, that said meetings be at liberty to put the discipline 
as now amended, in practice against them. And the com- 
mittee are also of the judgment, that a tender religious care 
ought to be extended to such of our members as are in the 
use of spirituous liquors asa drink, or handing it out in 
harvest, or at other times, in order to dissuade them from 
the practice. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, all the members be- 
ing present. 


— 


HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
IsAAc TOWNSEND. 













In a few years from the above date, by the patient 
labor of concerned Friends, all were induced to give 
up the business of dealing in spirituous liquors rath- 
er than lose their right of membership, and the So- 
ciety was cleared from the subject it had so long la- 
bored in for a reformation. The fourth query was 
amended by taking the word “unnecessary” out of 
it, and altering it to stand “ Are Friends clear of the 
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distillation or sale of spirituous liquors, and are they 
careful to discourage the use thereof as a drink” 
1873. The query was changed to its present form. 







From the Christian Register. 
WHAT IS TRUE CIVILIZATION ? 
By Cazneau Patrrey, D. D. 






HERE is in human nature a native tendency to 
progress, or at least a native susceptibility of it. 
The operation cf this tendency is tlie theme of his- 
tory. The most highly endowed and active races 
have lifted themselves out of barbarism, advanced in 
knowledge and arts, and achieved what we call a civ- 
ilization. History is a narrative ofa succession of 
these civilizations, each of which has risen, culmi- 
nated, suffered decadence, and given place to anoth- 
er. No one, however, has flourished entirely in 
vain. Each has realized something substantial, which 
it has left as an enduring possession to its successor. 
But no one has had at its centre a principle of suffi- 
cient vitality to insure its perpetuity. The civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome was mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, sensuous. It consisted largely in the mul- 
tiplication of the means of luxurious living. But the 
uncontrolled senses tend natually to excess and deg- 
radation. The decay of Roman civilization presents 
one of the saddest chapters of human history. What 
Rome finally became, amid all her wealth, art, and 
literature, is sufficiently shown by the concurrent 
testimony of Paul in his terrible arraignment of the 
heathen world, the indignant verses of Juvenal, and 
the sarcastic prose of Tacitus. 

Another example of the lapse of a superficial civ- 
ilization into luxury, and thence into gross sensuali- 
ty and moral degradation, is seen in the condition to 
which France was brought in the times of Louis XV., 
when the shameless. licentiousness of a dissolute 
court engendered a pestilential moral atmosphere, 
which required a fierce tempest of revolution for its 
dispersion. 

And what shall be said of the civilization of our 
own age and conntry ? What promise is there in our 
condition of a higher and more enduring type of civ- 
ilization than has yet been realized ? In answer to 
this question it*is usual to point to the wonderful 
discoveries and inventions of the age,—to the ma- 
chinery by which the power of human hands has 
been multiplied by millions, to the rapid develop- 
ment of the material resources of nature, the discov- 
ery of mighty physical forces, and the subjection of 
them to man’s daily service. The steam-engine, the 
last improvements of the printing-press, the railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone,—these, which, though 
not exclusively ours, have yet their widest operation 
among us, are thought to be the surest pledges of an 
enduring progress. They may indeed become so, 
but not necessarily. Everything depends on the use 
that is made of them. They are simply power which 
may be directed toa good or a bad end. The rail- 
road easily lends itself to monopoly, and enables a 

few indivicuals to direct the courses of traffic to their 
private advantage instead of the public good. The 
telegraph is liable to a similar abuse in unscrupulous 
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hands. Or it might become a terrible instrument 
under the control of a despotism, and arm it with a 
power unknown to that of Rome, which was said to 
make a dungeon of the whole habitable earth. The 
press may become a fountain of moral corruption. 
The mighty explosive forces which have come to the 
knowledge of this generation, and which have been 
so useful in leveling the highways of traffic and 
travel, may be used by ignorant and wicked men in 
waging a fruitless war between the laboring and em- 
ploying classes, whose claims can be adjusted only 
by mutual love. Not therefore to power over physi- 
cal forces, but to the character that stands behind 
that power and directs its use, are we to look for the 
surest signs of civilization. Just in proportion as man 
gains power over the external world does he need a 
corresponding moral development, both to preserve 
the harmony of his own nature and to fit him for 
his more extended sphere. When important trusts 
are put into a man’s hands, he is often required to 
give bonds for a faithful administration of them. So, 
when man is intrusted with extraordinary powers 
over nature, he ought to be placed under the bonds 
of firm and strict moral principle for a wise and ben- 
eficent employment of them for the good of his race. 
Thus only does dominion over nature become a real 
blessing and a means to the true elevation of all 
mankind. The most complete mastery over physi- 
cal forces that man can be imagined to gain would 
at best only make of him a mighty giant, whereas he 
was meant to be a seraph. 

Thus have men been striving, unconsciously or 
with the dimmest sense of what they were aiming at, 
for higher and fuller life. Their conception of social 
and individual well-being has been partial. Some 
have placed it in one thing and some in another. 
Elements of good and evil have been variously, some- 
times grotesquely, mingled in them. Now, this blind 
impulse receives its complete interpretation only in 
Christ. In him, humanity comes to a full conscious- 
ness of itsown ideal perfection. If we were asked for 
a complete definition of the idea of civilization, for an 
exhaustive inventory of the contents of that word, 
what would we say but that it is the condition of a 
community of which every member isa well-devel- 
oped man in mind, body, and soul—all whose facul- 
ties, physical, intellectual, esthetic, moral, spiritual, 
are in full, proportionate, harmonious exercise? We 
cannot spare one of these elements out of our idea of 
a true civilization, and we can add nothing to them 
to make that idea more complete. Yet this is but a 
description of the perfect man in Christ Jesus. I say, 
then, that the highest civilization man can aspire to 
or imagine, and, the kingdom of Christ, of God, of 
heaven on earth, are one and the same thing. Truly, 
as Paul says, what men waited for with earnest ex- 
pectation, amid groans and travail, was the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God,—of Christ, the well-beloved 
son, and of those who became sons of God through 
likeness to him. 

Thus is Christ’the bright morning star of human 
progress, perpetually heralding new dawns, ever 
pointing to a perfect day. A reformer in a Christian 
land cannot act independently of Christ. He isin a 
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world in which Christ’s sacred presence has been felt 
for ages. Something of Christ’s spirit is the inde- 
feasible inheritance of every native of Christendom. 
Some of Christ’s law has been organized in all Chris- 
tian society. The reformer is indebted to Christ for 
his idea, and Christ has prepared the favorable cir- 
cumstances in which he undertakes its realization. 
Every good thing, really conducive to a healthy civi- 
lization, that he can attempt to accomplish, is a part 
of Christianity. If there is any seeming evil con- 
nected with religion that he seeks to remove, it is a 
corruption of Christianity, which its true frieuds also 
would gladly see abolished. 

Why does a nation ever growold? It has a con- 
stant influx of fresh life: the young are ever present 
to fill the vacated places of the old, to carry on the 
national idea, to fulfil the national purpose. It 
would seem that a nation, with its successive genera- 
tions closely interwoven, might exist and act as a 
long-lived person, and continue while the world lasts. 
Why is it that history only exhibits a succession 
of decayed nations? The chief reason seems to have 
been that the central principle of the nation’s life, 
the idea that inspired it, was limited, that it was at 
length exhausted, and then progress stopped, and the 
national spirit died out. In other words, the nation- 
allife was not deeply seated enough tolast. But sup- 
pose the informing principle ofa nation’s life to be an 
inexhaustible one, capable of indefinite expansion, of 
unfolding to satisfy the ever rising and ever widening 
aspirations itself inspires, and creating new forms of 
society to meet the exigencies of an ever progressive 
community. That were an experiment that has 
never yet been tried. We see no reason why such a 
nation should ever die. Now, this is precisely the 
condition of a thoroughly Christian nation. A com- 
munity composed of individuals filled with the spirit 
of Christ, tending to the production of a Christian 
life, would have at its heart an inexhaustible princi- 
ple of life, it would have for its moving impulse an 
ever progressive ideal. It would inherit the promise, 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 


die.” 
_e 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 
HE lengthy communication signed “I. W. G.,” 

in the INTELLIGENCER AND JourNAL, of. Ninth 
month 26th, has doubtless attracted the attention, and 
to some extent aroused the righteous indignation of 
all temperance workers who read this valuable 
weekly paper. To thecredit of the Society of Friends 
be it said that it occupies as advanced ground upon 
the subject of temperance reform, and includes, in 
proportion to its membership, as many active work- 
ers in the good cause, as any other religious body. 
Many of these workers have, in all probability, made 
repeated use of the temperance pledge in their efforts 
to reclaim the unfortunate men with whom they have 
come in contact: they have done so believing it to be 
a perfectly proper way to attain the desired end, and 
it is with great surprise that they read an article like 
the one referred to, which is a labored effort to prove 
that the temperance pledge is as objectionable, when 


viewed from the religious standpoint, as the taking of 
oaths, etc. The writer has signed the temperance 
pledge frequently and has induced others to do so, 
and believing that there is nothing in that act incon- 
sistent with the religion of him who came “to seek 
and to save those that were lost,’”’ he desires to pro- 
test against any such erroneous construction, and to 
present a few reasons why the pledge should be taken. 

The temperance pledge is merely a written or 
printed promise to do what all should do, but what 
many do not do—abstain from the use of intoxicants 
as a beverage. It is no doubt true, as I. W. G. inti- 
mates, that the indwelling spirit now teaches that in- 
toxicants must not be used, yet the time is not long 
past when members of the Society of Friends who 
claimed to be led by the same divine light, both used 
and sold intoxicating drinks. They were good peo- 
ple, too, and were consistent members of the Society, 
but their moral vision was still obscured, or they 
lacked the knowledge of the evil which we now pos- 
sess, and so they unwittingly did that which the 
spirit of truth will not now permit us to do. And 
thus it seems possible far a lack of knowledge to lead 
conscientious people astray, even while they think 
they are being led by the truth. 

Regarded as a promise for future conduct, the tem- 
perance pledge is no more to be condemned than isa 
promissory note, which is also a promise to be re- 
deemed by future action. It is no doubt true that if 
all men occupied the high religious ground which I. 
W. G. takes, promissory notes and all contracts would 
not be needed in the business world, for then a man’s 
verbal promise would be as good as his bond. But, 
unfortunately, humanity has not yet reached that 
lofty plane, and we must deal with men as we find 
them—not as we would have them or as they ought 
to be. . 

The temperance pledge is especially valuable be- 
cause it induces men to make a full self-committal to 
total abstinence. A man who merely has the mental 
purpose, the good intention, to abstain, is not nearly 
as likely to do so, as the one who has signed the 
promise to abstain. The most meagre knowledge of 
human nature will teach us the vast difference be- 
tween an ill-formed purpose and a well-defined 
promise “in black and white.” 

In conclusion, let us suppose a case which will ef- 
fectually test the value of the pledge. Here area 
half dozen uneducated laboring men, who spend three- 
fourths of their poor wages in getting drunk, and then 
go home and abuse their wives and children. (It re- 
quires no imagination whatever to see this picture: it 
can be seen all about us in its hideous reality every 
day). Led, as we believe, by the spirit of him who 
came “to seek and to save” just such poor fellows as 
these, and believing that they are his and our “ breth- 
ren,” we go to them some day after they have recov- 
ered from the effects of drink and try to induce them 
to give up their drinking habits and lead better lives. 
Now, how shall we proceed? If we use the meta- 
physical language of our friend I. W. G., these men 
will know nothing of what we say, for they are so ig- 
norant as to scarcely know they havea soul. But if 
we present the temperance pledge and urge them to 
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sign it, and offer to sign it with them—here is some- 
thing tangible, and entirely within their comprehen- 
sion, and they will take this first step in a right di- 
rection, if our powers of persuasion are great enough 
to lead them to it. And once having taken this step 
they may in the future attain to the lofty heights of 
faith and true religion where they may enjoy the 
spiritual companionship of those who like our friend 
I. W. G. are spiritually minded. The temperance 
pledge has been to many a man the first step toward 
a life that has redeemed a misspent past—toward a 
life of right-thinking and true-doing; in a word, 
toward a truly religious life. And we believe that to 
offer this means of reformation to those who may be 
helped by it, and to urge them to use it, is to obey in 
truth the command of the spirit of Christ in the 
soul—as quoted by I. W. G. in his communication— 
“Let the déad bury their dead, but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.” But let the preaching 
be done in a language that all may understand, and 
let us not hesitate to use means of grace that may 
reach and reclaim any poor wanderer, no matter how 
far he may have strayed. 


I. R. 
Norristown, Pa. 


THOUGHTS. 
Every atom in nature seeks, and in time acquires its 
own level. Thus man, though he may be placed by 
circumstances in an improper sphere, will rise or fall 
by virtue of his own gifts and ability to his regulation 
height. 





We are the builders of ourown temples. God and 
nature furnish the material and permit human skill 
to work it into shape. The great lack of soul power 
and mental energy renders most of us imperfect archi- 
tects. Too late we learn we are the master mechanics 
of fate—and the little span of life finds us waiting 
houseless with our implements of labor rusted and 
our given material wasted, crying, “ Lord I have been 
misused, my efforts unappreciated. Take me to thy 
better home.” 





The worth and beauty of a life may not always be 
reckoned by its successes. God scores our efforts; 
and there is a long column in his account book for 
earnest endeavor. 





Days that are beautified by firm faith and smiling 
patience are sunshine to the possessor and his neigh- 
bors. 


S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


True life can never be developed among throngs 
and noises. We must betake ourselves into desert 
places. In a word, we must get away from men, and 
view life from such distance as may be realized by 
intimate, divine fellowship. As it is necessary to 
stand back from his work in order that the artist may 
see how it is shaping itself, so it is often necessary 
for us who are doing Christ’s work to retire into soli- 
tary places, that we may look at it from the altar of 
worship, or perhaps from the valley of humiliation. 
—Joseph Parker. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 
— Christian Union, in a review of an editorial, 
“ Asto Woman’s Preaching” in the Congregation- 


many years since, the Apostle Paul was cited as the | 


unanswerable authority for the silence of women in 


of their service in church affairs even beyond the 
limits of the Christian festival, the pic-nic or the fair. 
In a few liberal congregations women sometimes fill 
the pulpit without“ unsexing themselves,” and every- 
where they are counted upon as the faithful workers 
in Bible classes and Sabbath-schools, but still a com- 


plete equality of man and woman in religious wor- | 


ship and in the exercise of the ministerial function is 
far from being recognized by the church-going world. 


man to teach and to preach without regard to what | 


was the proper sphere for her in the first century, it 


sounds strange to hear any argument upon the ques- | 


tion—somewhat like it would to revive the question 
of the rightfulness of human slavery. We have so 


before our congregations, and, in the power which is 
from on high, give utterance to the thoughts which 
they believe will be helpful to their hearers, that we 


can scarcely imagine what our simple service would | 


be were their lips sealed and their vocal offerings ex- 


our lines have been cast in these favored places. 
Jn the independent assemblies of women there is 
need every one forto be on the alert to contribute what- 


whole body may be wise and strong, remembering 
that women of other faiths have not the opportunity 
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| called upon in business meetings to consider and act 





upon matters relating to their government, they must 
remember that this right which is sometimes highly 
prized is peculiar to our organization, and that in 
other denominations they are governed by laws in 


| whose making they have noshare. This equality in 
RACHEL W. HILLBORN. | 


the church is one of the blessings which we owe to 
the wisdom of George Fox, but it must also be as- 


| sumed that the women of his time were earnest and 


true, and worthy to share in the solemn trusts com- 
mitted to them. Sincerity and earnestness should 
still be characteristic of the women of our Society. 


OUR STANDARD OF TRADE OR BUSINESS. - 
Ir has often been said, and quite recently in an ad- 
dress published in the columns of our own paper, 
that Friends as a society, in the views they held and 


| the morality they practised, were at the time of their 
ag ° 
| rise, and for many years thereafter, far in advance of 


| the people by whom they were surrounded. It is 
| not now our purpose to dwell upon this fact, as in 
alist, shows the growing liberality of the times. Not | 


these latter days too many of us have relied too 
much upon the good name and good deeds of our 


| ancestors, but we want to put the query whether we 
the churches, but now we hear occasional confessions 


of the day are keeping our standard high and pure? 

Especially on the subject of “trade or business.” 
We rejoice to see modern society slowly yet surely 
advancing in manners and morals as education, 


| civilization and religious truth progress, and although 





very much remains to be done ere the Christian 
standard is reached, yet we believe we are traveling 
towards it. Asa religious body entrusted with the 


| precious legacy of keeping bright the “light” that so 
| surely guided our predecessors, is it not well for us 
To Friends who so fully believe in the right of wo- | 


to pause and consider our present status on this one 
point, of trade? We need to examine into, and per- 


| haps revise, our code as set forth in our Book of 


Discipline, lest we fall short of the advanced thought 


of to-day. Or it may be we do not reach the stand- 
| ard therein laid down, inasmuch as we occasionally 
long been accustomed to see our sisters stand bravely | 


hear of some member being engaged in that which is. 


| unlawful to us. Let there be a close examination by 





those whose duty it is to keep watch and ward over 
the flock. And if any are found to be remiss in 
“trade or business” let them be dealt with tenderly, 


justly and with great charity, but let them not dis- 
cluded. For this freedom we are thankful, for the 
opportunity which women enjoy to be helpful to our | 
own liberal Society, we are grateful, and rejoice that | 


honor the church by any unlawful support. For 
there is but one law for our people—that of righteous- 
ness. We may growin influence through our culture, 


| our wealth, or soundness as to doctrine, but the 


query “what lack I yet?” will still be mournfully 


| uttered, if we neglect in any measure to live up to the 
ever of strength or wisdom she may possess, that the | 


true standard of right dealing one with another in the 


| ranks of trade, or engage in any traffic that tends to 
| impoverish or retard the growth of mankind towards 
of sharing inchurch government. When women are | 


a fuller and higher christian standard. 
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MARRIAGES. 
LEEDOM—GASKILL.—Ninth month 30th, 1885, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Camden, N. J., Jesse Jones 
Leedom, son of the late Jesse and Elizabeth Leedom, of Del- 
aware county, Pa., and Elizabeth, daughter of Josiah and 
Margaretta H. Gaskill. 


STEWART—HOLT.—On Tenth month ist, 1885, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, in the city of Baltimore, 
Md., by Friends’ ceremony, George Childs Stewart to Bertha 
S. Holt. 


DEATHS. 

DICKINSON.—Ninth month 25th, at Haverford, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Margaret P. wife of George Dickinson, 
aged 49. . 

KINDLEY.—At her home, New Holland, Indiana, Ninth 
month 26th, 1885, Malinda, wife of Asa Kindley, in the 
2d year of her age. She was not a member of the Society 
of Friends, although it had been fora long time her inten- 
tion to make an application for herself and daughter to be- 
come members. Owing to feeble health and great suffering 
which she bore with fortitude, she was prevented from do- 
ing so, 
ble faith of a Christian. 

LEGER.—Ninth month 30th, in West Philadelphia, of 
diphtheric croup, Jessie, daughter of Nathan J. and Ella 
Leger, in her 7th year. 

LINVILL.—At her residence, in Salisbury township, 
Lancaster county, Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 34d, 
Margaret, widow of the late John Linvill, aged 90 years, 
and 6 days. Interment at Sadsbury Friends’ burying 
ground. 

SWAYNE.—Tenth month 2d, in West Philadelphia, 
Effie L., wife of W.S. Swayne. 

WOLFINGER.—Ninth month 30th, at Rising Sun, Phil- 
adelphia county, Katie M., wife of George V. Wolfinger, 
aged 20. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


READER of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
suggests that we make some statements in re- 

gard to the Schofield Normal and Industrial School. 
When the term closed, the treasury lacked eight 
hundred and ninety dollars. This amount was sim- 
ply dropped out of the salaries due the Principal 
and Business Manager, and although able to bear it 
one year, it has compelled us to refuse employing 
teachers for our two most advanced rooms, and un- 


less some means can be assured, will compel thestill | 


more painful duty, of refusing pupils. Applications 


come in constantly ; yesterday a letter froma pupil of | 


last term, asking us to take five other girls as boarders. 
It hurts to refuse those who have worked and saved 
to come here and get more than is possible ina 


county school only open two or three months in the | 


year. And they need the habits of a refined life and 
to be taught, economy, thrift, and how to work, as well 
as study. One well-trained young woman lifts up a 
whole neighborhood. 

We have often opened on faith, but we worked 
faithfully and sufficient funds came in to cover expen- 
ses, until last term, and now it does not seem right 
to empioy others unless we can pay them, or put our 


She died in childlike innocence, and with the hum- \ 





| 
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own heads under water. A school of four hundred 
with its industries cannot be run on less than three 
or four thousand dollars a year. 

No one has ever been able to say the Schofield 
School owed a debt it did not pay, and this fact has 
given such a reputation to the management that it 
takes real firmness to resist those who know we need, 
and who want to sell us material for a fence, bath- 
houses, tool-shop, ete. 

During vacation fifty dollars has been sent in, and 
the question is must this be used for the coming term, 
or go to the balance due on last year ? 

It is like taking something out of my vital life to. 
see the good of the School narrowed and curtailed,. 
and there are moments when the Light seems to 
shine on the words. 

“Be but faithful, that is all; 
Go right on and close behind thee, 
There shall follow still and find thee, 
Help, sure help.” 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Aiken, S. C., Tenth month 1, 1885. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL acknowledges the 
further receipt for the Schofield School, as follows: 


H. 8. ; ; ‘ / $20.00: 
| Previously acknowledged, 5.00 
Total $25.00 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE TEMPERANCE 
CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE. 
HE Temperance Centennial Conference, which 
met in Philadelphia on the 23d and 24th of last 
month, was attended with unabated interest through- 
out its sessions. There were five hundred and one 


| delegates from different parts of the Union, and hay- 


ing arepresentation, also, from Nova Scotia and from 


| Canada. There were papers presented by ministers 


of the various denominations, and from delegates 
from the different temperance organizations, in order 
that an accurate history of the century’s work in the 
temperance reform might be presented. 

The deliberations of the Conference were presided 
over by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, except on the occasions 


| in which he called on one of the Vice-Presidents to 


take the chair. In this city where Lucretia Mott has 
so nobly vindicated the claims of woman to equality 
with man, it was eminently fitting that Frances E. 
Willard, President of the National Women’s Temper- 
ance Union, whois generally regarded as the foremost 
woman in America in this cause should be invited to 
preside at one of thesessions. Like Lucretia Mott on 
similar occasions, she conducted the proceedings with 
dignity, and proved herself equal to unlooked-for em- 
ergencies. She reminds us of Lucretia Mott in her 
having given her cultivated mind and versatile tal- 


| ents to the cause of reform, upon which she bestows 


her labors with unwearied zeal ; in her possessing the 
power, by stirring words, of gyercoming prejudices, 
and directing the current of her hearers’ convictions 


| into new channels; and in her having a Friend’s love 


of accomplishing what she undertakes by a resort to 
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peace principles and appeals to reason, that each may 
be persuaded in his own mind that the course he is 
induced to adopt is theonly one worthy of attention, 
its end and aim being, by means of total abstinence, 
to bring about the abolition of the slavery of the drink 
traffic. 

At the Conference the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society which is coming boldly to the front, and has 
an arduous field of labor, was represented by J. H. 
Campbell of Philadelphia, and Father Cleary of Wis- 
consin, who had traveled eight hundered miles to be 
present. 

The Indians had also a representative in Dr. 
Oronleyateklia of London, Canada, who made the in- 
terestingstatement that as far back as 1660, the women 
of the Six Nations requested the prohibition of the use 
of spirits. He also stated that the Indians in the Do- 
minion had lately been enfranchised and could give 


the whites more than moral support in advancing the | 


temperance movement, since in some of the consti- 
tuencies the Indian vote wouid be the controlling 
power. 

The freedmen were to have been represented on 
the platform by Prof. J.C. Price, one of themselves, 
and a gifted orator. He was not at the Conference, 
but his paper will appear in the “ Centennial Memo- 
rial Volume.” In the absence of Prof. Price, the 
cause of the freedmen was ably sustained by C. H. 
Mead, a white minister, who has labored with marked 
success among them as a missionary, under the aus- 
pices of the National Temperance Union. 

In the Centennial Volume will appear also a pa- 


per by Wm. Edgerton on temperance work in the So- | 
We were glad to see on the plat- | 


ciety of Friends. 
form our friend Aaron M. Powell, whose paper and 
remarks were on “ Legislation in Congress.” 

We will venture to say that the full significance 
of this centennial did not reveal itself beforehand to 
its projectors. It was designed to give a history of 
what the century has done for the temperance re- 
form, from the day that Dr. Rush set its wheels in 
motion by the publication of a work on ardent spir- 
its, to the present time. The conference acquitted 
itself admirably of its mission. If this had been all 
that was realized, the results would have been of ex- 
ceeding interest. But to the thoughtful mind the 
indirect lessons of the hour were no less important 
than the study which claimed immediate considera- 
tion. Wesaw not only what the Church has done 
for temperance, but we saw also what the century 
has done for the unity of the Church, when Catholic 
and Protestant and all shades of Protestants, the se- 
verely Orthodox, the Unitarians, the Universalists, 
the Friends of both branches, met in friendly coun- 
sel to aid in the overthrow of a mighty evil. We 
were expected to learn what woman has done in the 
cause of total abstinence, and we were taught, also, 
what the century has done in the cause of equal 
rights, when the utterances of our sisters who ad- 
dressed the assembly were listened to with as much 
respect and are held in as high regard as those of 
the men who took part in the proceedings. We were 
to be informed of what the North and the South 
have done to crush the liquor traffic. The hearts of 











parents mourning for their children have hardly yet 
been healed since the time when the blue and the 
gray made havoc in thousands of the homes of our 
native land. Now we witness the dawning of a 
brighter day, for here comes temperance associated 
with charity, who with uplifting and cementing 
power and healing on their wings, sweep the chords 
of human sympathy into harmony as they flit over 
the land. Our hearts are filled with gratitude that 
the voice of the Lord hath revealed to the wisdom 
of man a way of rescue from the perils which are now 
threatening our hearthstones. Not by civil strife, 
but that all without distinction of sect, or sex, or 
party line, or nationality, or color, shall work to- 
gether in that love which impels the good and the 
true to lagor for our common welfare. May there be 
“ no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” until 
prohibition reigns supreme, and the saloon oligarchy 
is forever vanquished. F. E. B. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
DR. BENJAMIN RUSH AND ANTHONY 
BENEZET. 
” a little memorial of the Huguenot-Quaker 
schoolmaster, of Philadelphia, Anthony Benezet, 
prepared by his friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, the lat- 
ter referring to the burial of Benezet, says: “Colon- 
el J——n, who had served in the American army 
during the late war, in returning from the funeral 
pronounced an eulogium upon him. It consisted only 
of the following words: ‘I would rather,’ said he 
‘be Anthony Benezet in that cofiin than George 
Washington, with all his fame.’ ” 

The Benezets were an eminent French family, 
some of whom, embracing the Protestant faith, were 
made to know the terrors and encounter the losses 
which followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the bi-centenary of which notable event is announced 
to be celebrated upon one of the days of the coming 
month. Anthony (born in 1713) united with the So- 
ciety of Friends at the early age of fourteen, and, com- 
ing to Philadelphia, taught school for awhile at Ger- 
mantown, but soon relinquished that position to take 
the headship of the City school, founded by charter of 
William Penn—the institution which, underthe name 
of the “ William Penn Charter School,” is now located 
on Twelfth street, below Market. Anthony Benezet 
was a successful teacher in the best sense of the term, 
doing good service for the community during the 
long period of forty years. Meanwhile he published 
a number of tracts on philanthropic subjects, particu- 
larly upon the enslavement of the Africans, the civi- 
lization and Christian instruction of the Indian race, 
the wrongfulness of the war systems of the world, 
and (what is of not a little present historic interest) 
upon the use of ardent spirits. Dr. Rush, referring 
[1788] to these publications of Benezet says that they 
“were circulated with great industry and at his 
own expense throughout every part of the United 
States.” 

The tract of Benezet, dissuading against the use 
of spirituous liquors as a beverage, was issued eleven 
years earlier than the treatise upon the same subject 
by Dr. Rush. It has the title “ The Mighty Destroy- 
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er Displayed, in some account of the Dreadful Havock 
made by the Mistaken Use as well as Abuse of Dis- 
tilled Spirituous Liquors. By A Lover of Mankind. 
Philadelphia, 1774.” The physiological aspect of the 
subject is sustained by the views (which the author 
gives) of a number of eminent physicians; the testi- 
mony of travelers as to the observed effects of intem- 
perance, or of the abstinence, upon the natives of va- 
rious countries is given, safe substitutes for intoxi- 
cants are mentioned in detail; some moral and 
social considerations are added. 

It should be stated that the Essay of Benezet goes 
further—perhapssome would say, is “ more advanced” 
—than that of Rush, inasmuch as the former advises 
against the ordinary use of any drink which is liable 
to steal away a man’s senses, and render him foolish, 
irascible, uncontrollable and dangerous. The pamph- 
let is of forty-eight duodecimo pages, and is quite 
rare, there being none in the Philadelphia and Mer- 
cantile Libraries. The Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety possesses a single copy. 

Before taking leave of the subject of the foregoing 
tract it may be well to add a portion of the reference 
which is made to it by Roberts Vaux, who, in a 
memoir of Benezet (1817), says: “ Against the employ- 
ment, therefore, of that article (spirituous liquors), 
excepting in the materia medica, he maintained a 
continual and faithful testimony. His exertions to 
diminish the abuse of it were not confined to oral 
argument and admonition, but he conceived it to be 
of sufficient importance to communicate his senti- 
ments respecting it to the world in a pamphlet 
which he published in 1778.” (The date should be, 
as already stated, 1774.) 

It will now be of interest to refer to a letter (in 
MS., in possession of Philadelphia Library, Ridgway 
Branch), written by Granville Sharp, London, 10th 
October, 1785, to Dr. Benjamin Rush, in which having 
thanked the latter for his “two excellent little tracts,” 
G. 8. continues: “ And I so much approved the other 
little tract against the use of spirituous liquors that I 
delivered one of the copies to Mr. Dilly, the book- 
seller, to be republished or at least to be inserted in 
some of the magazines.” It was issued in England as 
a tract. A second letter (probably not heretofore 
published) of value to all interested in the historic 
question of the extinction of slavery, is the following 
from Granville Sharp to Dr. Rush, dated London, Old 
Jewry, 2lst February, 1774: 

“The person also who reprinted Mr. Benezet’s His- 
torical Account of Guinea, with the extracts from my 
Book and several others against Slavery, has been a 
considerable loser by it for want of sale. I believe I 
was his principal customer, for I sent copies to all the 
Jucg +s, to several of the nobility, and many others. 
And with respect to my own Tracts, I have generally 
given away the greatest part of the several impressions 
even before they were advertised for sale, or published 
in the bookseller’s sense of that word; so that you 
need not wonder at the backwardness of the book- 
sellers in undertaking publications of books which are 
not on entertaining subjects, suited to the depravity 
of the generality of readers.” 

Surely, this response might well have depressed 
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our naturally vivacious Huguenot of the Quaker City 
when it was imparted to him by the recipient of the 
letter. But let us mark thesequel of his faithful work 
in the life-history of Thomas Clarkson, that valuable 
co-worker with Wilberforce, Granville Sharp and 
Fowell Buxton for the suppression of the slave traffic 
and slavery. Clarkson, being a senior bachelor of arts 
at Cambridge University, had a Latin dissertation to 
prepare upon any subject he might elect. “When 
going by accident into a friend’s house,” he says, “I 
took up a newspaper then lying on the table ; one of 
the articles which attracted my notice was an adver- 
tisement of Anthony Benezet’s historical account of 
Guinea. I soon left my friend and his paper, and to 
lose no time hastened to London to buy it.” 

In this precious book I found about all I wanted. 
Roberts Vaux gives the supplementary information 
that “the information furnished by Benezet’s book 
[to Clarkson] encouraged him to complete his essay, 
which was rewarded with the first prize, and from 
that moment Clarkson’s mind became interested with 
the great subject of the abolition.” This was in 1785, 
And so, as we now calmly recur to that singularly 
blind and indefensible deed of just two centuries ago, 
when Louis XIV., his mistress, de Maintenon, and 
Pére la Chaise, the confessor, brought about the ban- 
ishment of hundreds of thousands of Huguenots— 
thrifty, God-fearing citizens of France—we may see 
how, as in the case of Benezet, that which was the 
incalculable loss of their own land, has eventuated in 
vast good to the world at large. 

Much might he said of the enlightened views of 
Dr. Rush upon, and in opposition to war, and the 
probable influence of Benezet and others of his many 
peace-loving friends in causing him to take the pro- 
nounced stand upon this subject that he did. The 
interested inquirer, however, isreferred to Dr. Rush’s 
several essays (which may be found at the Philadel- 
phia Library) entitled “Thoughts upon the Amuse- 
mentsand Punishments which are proper for Schools,” 
“ Observations upon the Study of the Latin and Greek 
Languages,” (pointing out the martial and sensuous 
tendencies of many of the classics), “A Plan fora 
Peace Office for the United States,” and “ An Address 
to the Ministers of the Gospel of every Denomination 
in the United States upon subjects interesting to mor- 
als,” (1788). The concluding paragr:.ph of the latter 
paper may be read with profit in these days of strikes, 
wars and rumors of wars. 

“It is with inexpressible pleasure that I have 
lately seen an account of a recommendation from the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
to all the churches under their care to settle their 
disputes after the manner of the primitive Christians 
and Friends by arbitration. Blessed event in the 
history of mankind! May their practice spread among 
all sects of Christians, and may it prove a prelude of 
that happy time foretold in the Scripture, when war 
and murder shall be no more.” 

JostaH W. LEEps. 


It is in the determination to obey the Truth and 
to follow wherever she may lead that the genuine 
love of truth consists.— Whately. 
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ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 


mem following discussion is reported as part of the 

proceedings of the women’s branch of London 
Yearly Meeting. The subject is the same that is now 
agitating our own body, and the expression it gives 


* to the concern that exercised that meeting fitly ap- 


plies to ourselves : 

R. Jesper said that P. H. Peckover, who was un- 
avoidably absent, had remarked to her that a super- 
ficial glance at the answers to the Queries would lead 
any one to suppose that while as a body we valued 
our First-day morning meetings, yet so far as the 
evening meetings were concerneda good many might 
just as well be without them; and that it would give 
a truer idea of the real state of affairs if the reason 
was given why evening meetings were so small, be- 
cause if it was understood that Friends were absent 
through home claims or the attendance of mission 
meetings there would be no need for discouragement 
at their absence, 

M. Richardson said the subject we were called to 
consider was, What is our faith, and are we living up 
to it? She would like to ask young friends how far 
they are living up to their calling and filling up their 
right places. Are you earnest and loyal members of our 
Society, seekingto knowand todoyour part in it? Do 
not come to meetings just as listeners. It matters 
very much to the church that every one of usshould 
be doing her part earnestly for the glory of God and 
to promote the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We want all hearts to be united for the welfare of our 
church, and as all take their right part our meetings 
will be profitable and to the honor of God. 

M. E. Beck : The summary is only an external evi- 
dence of the state of the Society, dealing as it does 
simply with the attendance of our meetings: yet as 
worship lies at the very basis of religion, it affords 
in some respects a clear indication of the state of re- 
ligious life. As most professing people go to some 
place of worship on First-day morning as a matter of 
habit, the fact that we attend our meetings then does 
not go for much in showing how far we enjoy them 
as being in the presence of God. Of this, therefore, 
a surer test may be given in the attendance of other 
meetings; for instance, in the way we press through 
the many little difficulties and hindrances that stand 
in the way of some of us getting to week day meet- 
ings. Ifour hearts panted afterthe Lord, if we felt 
that meeting together in His presence was one of our 
highest privileges, we should not lightly let anything 
stand in the way. We all have an important part in 
our meetings. The hand cannot say to the foot, I 
have no need of thee, and those who speak cannot 
say, to the silent, We have no need of you. All are 
not called to speak in public, but all are called to 
sympathy and prayer. 


From The Student. 
THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
T is becoming quite common in our colleges to dis- 
card the text-book and instruct by means of lec- 


tures. This is also practiced to some extent in the | 


lower schools. During the first years of school-life it 








| ent in any way upon it. 
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is necessary that the instruction be largely oral. The 
object of class exercises in our schools, of whatever 
grade, is threefold. We should instruct, drill and 
test. If we wish to instruct, or drill, or combine the 
the two, then the exercise is properly a lesson, but if 
testing is the principal object of the exercise then it 
is a recitation. By the lecture alone we can only in- 
struct ; by the text-book alone we can drill and test.. 
The main object of the recitation should be to test 
the pupil’s knowledge of the subject-matter of the 
text, not merely his verbal memory of it, and in- 
struction is only incidental. 

The trouble with the student is not in his use of 
the text-book, so much as in his abuse of it. There 
are two classes among teachers differing widely as to: 
the use of text-books. One class, and the number is 
not small, would banish text-books, and they public- 
ly advocate that all the teaching in the schools should 
be oral and by means of objects. The other class. 
(would that the number was less) do little but see 
that their students memorize the words of the book. 
These are the two extremes as represented in actual 
teaching to-day, and as it appears to us they are both 
wrongin theory and practice. In this, as in other 
things, there is a golden mean which should be 
sought. A few years ago the school board of one of 
our Western cities resolved to use no text-books in 
their schools, and so instructed their teachers. What 
was the result? The teachers set about committing 
to memory the geographies, the histories, the physi- 
ologies and grammars, and dealt them out in suitable 
doses to their schools. The pupils often failed to get 
the right ideas; they were confused and they had 
no authority to refer to. Parents were dissatisfied 
with the slow progress of their children, the trustees 
rescinded their order, and for a time no city in the 
country had such a servile use of text-books. 

The use of a single book on a subject is apt 
to give pupils a narrow view, hence reference books 
should be freely used and instruction should be given 
how to use such books. General references should 
be avoided, but they should be directed to a certain 
chapter or page and told what they are to look for, 
and then they should be tested to see if the points 
are clear and the connections are understood. Very 
often, too, the teacher can anticipate difficulties 
when a lesson is assigned and throw out suggestions 
which will be of much benefit to the pupils in the 
preparation of the lesson. In nearly every class ex- 
ercise will there be occasion to instruct, to drill and 
to test, and which of these is to predominate will de- 
pend upon the nature of the subject under consider- 
ation and the advancement of the pupils. What use 
is the teacher to make of the text-book? Evidently 
he is to be master of it, rather than slave to it. He 
must know its teachings thoroughly, and be ready 
with illustrations and additions if deemed necessary. 
He should be so familiar with the text that he can 
conduct the exercise without the aid of the book, but 


| it is too much to say that he shall neyer have the 


book during the recitation. Itis legitimate to get 
the sequence of topics from the book, but it is ille- 
gitimate to read the question from it or be depend. 
Tuomas NEWLIN, 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LILY. 


HILE favoring suns and timely showers 
Alike all other blooms may share, 
What in the field or woodland flowers 
Can with the Lily’s white compare ? 


y 


Pride may put on the gay attire 
In richness as of Tyrean dye, 
And Fashion at her shrine desire 
Nought beyond this to satisfy. 


The Book of Nature given unsealed, 
Readest thou aright its truths within? 
Behold the lilies of the field, 
They toil not neither do they spin; 


Yet Solomon, the wise, the great, 
In glory and luxurious ease, 
Found not in Art to emulate— 
Was not arrayed like one of these. 


The Lily—beautiful and fair, 
Emblem of purity and grace, 

Such ornaments the mind should wear, 
And such alone adorn our race. 


Thus is this flower in native mien 
A minister by Nature’s law 
To teach us truths of the Unseen 
And thence some useful lesson draw. 


H. J. 
THE CONDITIONS. 


*¢ CVAD souls, long harboring fears and woes 
Within a haunted breast, 
Haste but to meet your lowly Lord, 
And He will give you rest. 


“Tnto his commonwealth alike 
Are ills and blessings thrown ; 
Bear you your neighbors loads; and 
Lo! their ease shall be your own. 


“Yield only up His price, your heart 
Into God’s loving hold,— 

He turns with heavenly alchemy 
Your lead of life to gold. 


“Some needful pangs endure in peace, 
Nor yet for freedom pant,— 

He cuts the bane you cleave to off, 
Then gives the boon you want.” 


—Selected. 


LITTLE FEET. 





FLORENCE PERCY. 





WO little feet so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand, 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of life’s mysterious land. 


’ 
Dimpled and soft and pink as peach-tree blossoms 
In April’s fragrant days; 
How can they walk amid the briery tangles 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of sorrow’s tearful shades, 

Or find the upward slopes of peace and beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades ? 
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How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair face and gentle-eyed, 
Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude high- 
way 
Stretches so strange and wide? 


Ah! who may read the future? 
We crave all blessings sweet, 

And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 


For our darling 


—Selected. 


THE LIBRARY. 

WO new books, interesting to those who were 
connected with the old anti-slavery movement, 
and valuable to all for their historical character, have 
recently been issued. One ofthese is “ William Lloyd 
Garrison ; The Story of His Life Told by His Child- 
ren,” a handsome work from the press of The Centu- 
ry Company, New York. The authors are Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, literary editor of The Nation, and 
his brother, Francis Jackson Garrison, and they haye 
made what is, in form, strictly a personal narrative, 
but the relation which their father bore to the great 
questions of his time givesit, of course, far more than 
a personal interest. The two volumes now issued de- 
scribe his career from his birth in 1805 down to 1840, 
the'second being alone devoted to the events of the 
five years succeeding 1835. The work is an octavo, 
one of the finest in typographic execution ever is- 
sued from the American press, (we do not speak of 
extra and costly printing), and is illustrated with 
many portraits, including those of Benjamin Lundy, 
Arthur Tappan, Samuel E. Sewall, Isaac Knapp, Pru- 
dence Crandall, Oliver Johnson, Arnold Buffum, 
George Thompson, Samuel J. May, Helen E. Garri- 
son, Maria W. Chapman, Francis Jackson, the Grimké 
sisters, Charles Follen, Abby Kelly Foster, and Wen- 
dell Phillips. The price of the volumes now out is 

$5.00 for the two, which is remarkably low. 

The other work alluded to above is “ The Life and 
Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas and 
Martyr of Virginia,” edited by Frank B. Sanborn, of 
Concord, Mass. This is quite different from the bi- 
ography of Garrison, for John Brown was a very dif- 
ferent type of man; yet allowing for this and recog- 
nizing that the fighter of Ossawatomie acted accord- 
ing to his light, the narrative of his career is deeply 
interesting. The editor has made a very thorough 
work of it, and it hardly seems as though anything 
had been left of the subject for future gleaners to 
work over. The book is in one volume, of 645 pages, 


and costs $3.00. It is issued by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 





We direct the attention of our readers generally 
to the interest and value of The Student, a monthly 
publication “devoted to the Educational Interests of 
the Society of Friends in School and Home.” It is 
conducted by members of the Orthodox body, Davis 
H. Forsythe being business editor, and Martha H. 
Garrett corresponding editor, with several assistants, 
including Canby Balderston and Thomas K. Brown, 
of Westtown, Josiah W. Leeds, of Germantown, and 
others. The contents of The Student we have found 
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to be always useful and interesting, and often so good 


that we have been glad to transfer a part to our own | 


columns. By general breadth and catholicity of tem- 
per it makes itself acceptable to a much wider circle 
than that included in its own definition of the So- 
ciety of Friends. It will be furnished in combination 
with the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL for $3.25 a year. 


Among the books recently added to the Friends’ 
Library at Fifteenth and Race streets, (Philadelphia), 
are Hare’s “ Studies in Russia,” the second volume of 
MecMaster’s “History of the People of the United 
States,” Pestalozzi’s ‘“‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” Agnes 
Giberne’s “Among the Stars,” and volumes XXIV. 
and XXV. of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge. The last named are the gift of the Smithsonian 
Institute. Volume XXIV. contains:memoirs of the 
results of meteorological observations made at Provi- 
dence, R. I., extending over a period of forty-five 
years, from 1831 to 1876, by Alexis Caswell, Piofessor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Brown Uni- 
versity. A series of Rainfall Charts of the United 
States give a clear representation of the distribution 
of the blessing of rain over our belt of the continent. 
It is a mine of wealth to those who are studious 
of our national meteorology, representing as it does 
a long series of faithful observations. Vol. XXV. is 
largely made up of ethnological and paleontological 
researches, Article I. treats of Prehistoric Fishing, 
both in Europe and America, by Charles Rau. Arti- 
cle II. is Archeological Researches in Nicaragua, by 
J. T. Bransford, M.D. This includes researches con- 
cerning Urn Burial, Luna Pottery Mounds, Stone Im- 
ages, Rock Carvings, and the Manufacture of Pottery. 
Article LII. is a treatise by Edward D. Cope, pub- 
lished in 1883. It includes five interesting and elab- 
orate plates illustrating the contents of a bone cave 
in the island of Anguilla, in the West Indies. 





SWARTHMORE. 


Wilmington, on Sixth-day of next week, the 
16th instant, in a course under charge of the Friends’ 
School. His subject will be “The Advantages Of- 
fered by a College Course.” 

The first number of the Phenix for the present 
college year has just been sent out—being No. 3 of 
Volume 5. There are two vacancies upon the edito- 
rial staff. 

The Phenix says: “ The Biological course, which 
will be elective to all members of the College classes, 
will soon be opened, under the superintendence of 
Prof. Dolly, the room above the study room being 
fitted out as a laboratory. This course, it will readily 
be seen, will be especially valuable for those intend- 
ing to study medicine, after leaving the College.” 

Amongst the improvements during the summer 
vacation, the Scientific Building has been provided 
with apparatus for thorough ventilation. This will 
make many of the lecture-rooms more pleasant and 
attractive, especially the Physics lecture-room, which 
would become uncomfortably warm when it was nec- 
essary to darken the room. 








A cricket club is proposed. Of all the methods of 
open air exercise and sport, this is one of the best, if 
not the best, and should receive all proper encour- 
agement. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


yestern Yearly Meeting assembled at Plainfield, 
Ind., on the 18th of Ninth month, the meeting of 
ministry and oversight convening on the preceding 
day. Theprominent visitorsincluded Mary J.Weaver, 
New York Yearly Meeting; John T. Dorland, Can- 
ada; Jeremiah and Jane M.Grinnell, Ohio; Evan C. 
Thornton, Anna M. Leonard, Printha C. Macy and 
Elizabeth M. Meek, from Indiana; Benjamin B. Hiatt, 
Mary E. Hiatt, Levi Gregory, William P. Sopher, Jo- 
seph and Sarah Ann Cosand, (on their way to Japan), 
Deborah J. Smith, Catharine M. Smith, from Iowa; 
Mary C. Thorn, Kansas: Evi Sharpless, from Jamaica, 
W. I. Islands; Elwood Scott, of Indiana; William P. 
Samms, Oregon; Benjamin P. Brown, N. Carolina; 
Timothy N. Smith, lowa; Joseph Potts, N. Carolina ; 
Anna M. Votaw, Indiana; David J. Douglass, Maine; 
and Joseph Moore, from North Carolina. Hiram Had- 
ley, of Bloomingdale, Ind., was reiippointed Clerk, 
and Simon Hadley and Isaac A. Woodward, assist- 
ants. On First-day, the 20th, the attendance was 
large. By 10 o’clock nearly 10,000 persons had assem- 
bled. Three meetings were simultaneously held, one 
in the house, and two on the lawn. Each had about 
2500. 

The report of Bible schools in Western Yearly 
Meeting showed the following figures: Schools, whole 
number, 83—taught from 3 to12 months; number en- 
rolled, 7090; average attendance, 3739; number of 
Friends attending, 4829; not attending, 4203; too 
young for admission, 697 ; too old and infirm, 812; re- 
mote from meeting, 1158 ; number of Union Schools, 
28. Amount of money raised, $1436.27; last year, 
$1293.78; gain, $142.49. Papers distributed, 3547; last 


| year, 3950; less than last year, 403. 
RESIDENT MAGILL is engaged to lecture at | 


A correspondent of Friends’ Review, signing him- 
self “ X,” and dating his letter, “ Philadelphia, Ninth 
month 19th,” says: “ Returning home, recently, from 
a somewhat extended Western tour, the writer re- 
mained over First-day in the city of Minneapolis, 
and attended the meeting held there in connection 
with the regular organization of Iowa Yearly Meet- 


| ing. The meeting-house was well filled, about one 


hundred being present. Bibles and hymn-books 
were scattered profusely around, and a large clock 
hung in a conspicuous place, which afforded those 
present an opportunity of knowing the duration of 
the services, which commenced at half past ten 
o’clock ; soon after which time a person ejaculated 
that we were dependent upon the Lord for amy bless- 
ing which might be obtained from being present. 
After a moment’s silence, a female commenced sing- 
ing the hymn, “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
etc., which was joined in by most present, and occu- 
pied perhaps five or six minutes. At twenty minutes 
of eleven a man arose in the ministers’ gallery (which 
is arranged with a narrow table in front of it to lay 


| books on) and placing an open Bible before him, pro- 








ceeded to read a number of verses from the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Acts, upon which he founded a 
discourse occupying just forty minutes in delivery, 
including the time spent in referring frequently to 
the Scriptures, which he continued to keep open on 
the place provided for them. He had hardly taken 
his seat when another hymn was sung, led by a man 
sitting in the ministers’ gallery, who immediately 
afterwards delivered a discourse, chiefly made up of 
anecdotes. A man in the body of the meeting, who 
seemed under some exercise, quoted the passage, 
“What doest thou here, Elijah?” and referred to 
the Scripture declaration that the Lord was not found 
in the whirlwind or the fire, but in the still small 
voice ; and remaining standing in silence for one or 
two minutes ; closed with the sentiment that he hoped 
he might ever listen to the still small voice. Follow- 
ing this, another man in the ministers’ gallery, who 
said he was a stranger, spoke at some length in a des- 
ultory and disconnected manner, when a third hymn 
was sung. The person who delivered the long dis- 
course then rose again, and said that it was usual on 
the “ first Sabbath ” in the month to take up a collec- 
tion, and that as funds were wanted for the mission 
in Jamaica, and Friends were about starting for 
the yearly meeting, he hoped those present would 
be liberal. Hats were then passed around, into which 
the attenders placed their contributions. The same 
person above referred to then offered prayer and a 
benediction whilst standing, and the meeting closed 
immediately. . . . After meeting we were informed 
by a member that the person who occupied most of 
the time was the ‘ regular minister,’ and that whilst 
he did not receive a stipulated salary, the members 
contributed to his support. It was subsequently 
learned from another source that he gives his whole 
time to the position of minister, and hence it was 
claimed that he was entitled to a maintenance.” 


Friends’ Review refers to the suggestion of Lawrie 
Tatum that, under the recent minute of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting on the “ ordinances,” the certificates of min- 
isters from other Yearly Meetings, when “clear,” 
may be received and honored, they being only called 
in question when they violate the ruling of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting within its limits——and adds the fol- 
lowing editorial remarks: 


This would seem to contradict the intent and meaning 
of the clause above mentioned as added to the Discipline, 
atleast when the teaching and practice of a minister have 
been open and well-known. To refuse to accept and honor 
the credentials of a minister passing from one Yearly Meet- 
ing to another is a very serious thing. A strong presump- 
tion always exists against such an action; and no doubtful 
or slight occasion should ever be allowed to suffice for it. 
But the declarations brought out in the different Yearly 
Meetings during the last few months have been induced, 
and are justified, by an occasion which is neither slight nor 
doubtful. More than anything else in the history of our 
denomination since the schism of 1827-28, the unhappy agi- 
tation concerning ordinances threatens the unity of the 
Society of Friends in this country. 


Whosoever is sensible of his own faults carps not 
at another’s failings — Persian. 
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From The American, Tenth month 3. 


THE WOODS IN EARLY AUTUMN. 


so present summer has been an exceptional one, 

and the effects of the vagaries of the climate are 
very clearly visible on the vegetation. A cold and 
late spring, accompanied by a diminished rainfall, 
caused the trees to delay their foliage until it was al- 
most summer, and made spring flowers few and back- 
ward beyond the experience of fifteen years. In the 
woods the carpet of leaves remained unrotted until 
midsummer, and in many places the undergrowth of 
herbs scarce overgrew it. Then came a short hot 
summer—very short—followed by rain and compara- 
tively cool weather. 

Never was September foliage more brightly green 
than it is this year. Instead of the dull, baked-up, 
shriveled leaves which the August and September 
heats usually produce, the grass of the meadows and 
the leaves of the trees are alike green as in early 
spring, save where the first tints of autumn have com- 
menced to glow upon tulips, dogwoods and beeches. 
The sumachs are reddening their leaflets for the au- 
tumnal display, the Virginia creeper bears leaves of 
every tinge from bright green to deep brown red, 
beeches and tulips are yellowing, and the chestnuts 
are commencing to change. These tints ofearly aut- 
umn, when green leaves are edged with red, when the 
lines of spring and those of autumn are mingled on 
the same tree, are more beautiful because more deli- 
cate than the dark reds and browns of the later fall, 
when the green has fled into the next year. One of 
the most conspicuous bushes now from its bright red 
berries, as in Spring from the broad white bracts of 
its flower-bunches, is the flowering dogwood common 
in the open woods. Under the trees there is little 
growth, the asters and golden-rods, the hawkweeds 
and tickclovers, the Lespedezas and Gerardias, are 
far less rank than usual, and there seems a something 
wanting—a lack of the flower-display usual at this 
season. Even in the glades and meadowsaround the 
woods there is the same comparative absence of flow- 
ers. It is only in favored spots that the blaze ofiron- 
weed and aster mingles with the purple of the tall 
Joe-pye weed and the gold of other composite. Yet 
the usual flowers, together with the usual weeds, if 
we may dare to call by this name plants which bear 
inconspicuous flowers, and which are in disfavor 
among men, can be found if they are looked for. 
Among the brighter flowers, besides the white aster, 
three or four purple asters, and some of intermediate 
tints,and besides the various golden-rods which to 
the untrained eye seem all alike, there is the tall 
evening primrose or (nothera, the moth mullein, 
and in swampy places the white turtle-head (Chilone) 
and more rarely the great blue lobelia and its more 
showy sister, Lobelia cardinalis. In the dry woods 
grow thecut-leaved Gerardia with its large, bright, 
yellow, foxglove-like blossoms, and the slender-leaved 
purple Gerardia (Gerardia tenuifolia), with beside them 
may be found the purple flowerets of the sweet- 
scented dittaay. 

At this season, whether flowers be few or many, 
the composite are most prominent, and next in or- 
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der are the figwort and mint tribes, and the ie acic, 
inose. Tothe Scrophulariacee, or figworts, belong 
the turtle-head before mentioned, the blue monkey- 
flower, the mulleins, and the yellow toad-flax which 
has followed the English race across the ocean ; to the 
Labiatz, or mint tribe, appertain three kinds of mint 
which may be gathered by thé brook, dittany, Amer- 
ican penny-royal, the two kinds of water-horehound, 
blue curls ( Trichostemma), catnip, wild marjoram and 
the mountain mints or Pycnanthemums, as well as 
the wild bergamots, the giant hyssop, the horse-balm, 
the mad-dog skull-cap (Scutellaria lateriflora,) and self- 
heal, or Brunella. Very pretty is the blue and rather 
large lipped flower of Trichestemma, and very sweetly 
scented are the mints and mountain-mints, but the 
horse-balm {Collinsonia), though its broad leaves and 
yellow spikes are conspicuous in the woods, is far 
from attractive because of its very coarse scent. 
Though some of the mountain mints are true to their 
name, others grow in the marshes and by brooks, 
while the marjoram, an introduction from Europe, 
affects dry banks and hills, where its masses of sweet- 
scented purple flowers are sometimes conspicuous. 

Most of the other flowers which have been men- 
tioned are composite, as are the blue chicory, the 
ragweeds, fireweed, the wild lettuce, rattlesnake root, 
everlastings, burr-marigolds, wild sun-flowers, and 
many other plants which flower in early fall. The 
ragweeds are the most ragged of weeds, with flowers 
that are so small and unattractive that they can 
scarcely be recognized as flowers, yet each of these 
tiny blossoms is made up of several florets. They are 
ubiquitous in the fields and common in the woods, 
they cover with yellow pollen the person of the pass- 
er-by, they are to the farmer the most vile and use- 
less of encroaching weeds—yet no one mows them 
down, or in any way hinders them from seeding free- 
ly. Thesame is the case with the horse-weed (Eri- 
geron canadense) a tall and excessively plain composite 
with small whitish flowers. The chicory, not com- 
mon in England whence it came, finds around Phila- 
delphia a congenial soil, and usurps the place of the 
grasses to a great extent, excused therefor in part by 
the beauty of its blue and sometimes white flowers. 
A rather common weed is the poisonous Lobelia in- 
flata or Indian tobacco. The structure of the small 
biue flowers of this species is exactly like that of the 
large flowered Lobelias, that is to say, the petals are 
united, but the corolla issplit to the base on one side, 
and the five stamens are united intoatube. Itisa 
coarse plant, with ovate-lanceolate toothed leaves, 
and bears its seeds in inflated egg-shaped pods larger 
than the flowers. Though itis not poisonous without 
contact, as is the poison ivy, its juice is so acrid that 
if the hand which has touched it be carried to the 
mouth, a burning sensation is produced. 

Turning over the bushes the weak vines of the 
one-seeded wild cucumber may be seen. It has rough 
stems and rougher leaves, slender tendrils, and pale 
yellowish flowers, and bears, instead of gourds, 
bunches of one-seeded pods, about twelve ina bunch, 
beset with slender prickles. 

It will not be long ere the chestnuts will be ripe. 
Already the prickly burrs, forced off by the wind, lie 
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scattered upon the atin each with two or three 
seeds, the coverings of which are as yet white. 
W. N. Lockrnaron. 


Boston correspondence Christian Union. 
COMBINE THE FORCES. 
HAVE been through the streets of Boston by day 
and by night, with the view of studying the 
forces of good and of evil that are working side by 
side. I will not give statistics or mention localities. 
Without under-valuing the work that is doing by the 
churches, by revivalists, by reforms, by charities, and 
al] kinds of helps, it is evident that Christianity has 
to push back its life to the fountain if it shall save 
the cities. I rejoice in all that the “fresh-air fund” is 
doing, and that the “ country week” is doing. T 
take poor children for one day into country air and 
sunshine scenes is a blessed work. To take them for 
a week is seven times more blessed. But to what do 
they return? Lookat this mass of children, even little 
babies, steaming in close and heated rooms, like pigs 
in a sty, the offspring of disease, lust, criminality, 
rivers of foul blood rurning in their veins, and see 
what chance the preacher, the teacher, the revivalist 
has of snatching them, one by one, as brands from 
the burning, to make them good men and women and 
good citizens! Allow the saloon and the brothel to 
be breeding-places, and then send round belated your 
Gospel to try to have them born again! As wise, as 
philosophic, as scientific as it would be to institute 
hospitals to treat small-pox patients, at the same time 
allowing the disease to perpetuate itself continually 
by infection and contagion! If Christianity shall save 
the cities, it has as its problem the breaking up of 
mere human breeding-places in the slums, and the 
substitution of the family, in its purity and integrity, 
as the outpopulating source of society. This miscel- 
laneous herding, this social contagion and infection, 
must be prevented. To send down to them tracts 
and Bibles and missionaries is no more adequate as 
the solution of the social problem than it would be to 
paste Paul’s teachings upon the tombstones, expect- 
ing thereby to insure the resurrection of the dead. 
What Boston has to do, if it will save itself from cor- 
ruption, is to make it impossible for people to live as 
they now do. It isa gigantic task. But in a decade, 
if the churches, the philanthropists, the legislators, 
should unite their forces, as in a life-and-death strug- 
gle, the population might be distributed, and the sys- 
tem of tenement-houses abolished, so that the family 
should indeed be the social unit. Physical environ- 
ment and the atmosphere of domestic affection would 
then start society upwards by heredity and the laws 
of Sapehepmnet, 





Pride opposes itself to the observance of the di- 
vine law in two ways,—either by brute resistance, 
which is the way of the rabble and its leader, deny- 
ing or defying law altogether, or by formal compli- 
ance, which is the way of the Pharisee. Any law 
which we magnify and keep through pride is always 
the law of the letter, but that which we love and 
keep through humility is the law of the spirit. And 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life—Ruskin. 































SWEETNESS AND FEATHERS. 
| Africa the bees havea very hard time ; for there 
man has a sharp-eyed, active little friend to help 
him find their carefully hidden honey. This little 
friend is a bird,—a rascally, shiftless fellow, that not 
only fails to build a home for its little ones, but even 
goes so far as to make other birds have all the trouble 
and worry of bringing up and feeding them. Like 
the cuckoo, it puts its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, 

The “ honey-guide,” as it is called, is exceedingly 
fond of honey ; or, if it cannot have that, is very well 
satisfied with young bees. It is only about the size 
of a lark, and so is not specially fitted for encounter- 
ing a swarm of bees fighting in defense of their home. 
Once in a while, it tries to rob a nest, but it is usual- 
ly well punished for doing so. The little bees seem 


to know that their stings can not injure the feather- | 


covered body of the bird, and accordingly they di- 
rect their attacks at the eyes of the robber ; and if 
the bird does not escape in time, it will be blinded, 
and so perish of starvation. 

However, the honey-guide is seldom so foolish as 
to run any such risk. It prefers to have some one 
else steal the honey, and is content with a small por- 
tion for its share. 

When it has found a nest, it darts away in search 
ofaman. As soon as it sees one, it hovers over him, 
flies about his head, perches near him, or flutters 
here and there in front of him, all the time chatter- 
ing vigorously. The native knows in a moment what 
the little bird means; and as he loves honey as a 
child does candy, only something that is very impor- 
tant will prevent his accepting the honey-guide’s in- 
vitation. When he is ready to follow, he whistles; 
and the bird seems to understand the signal, for it at 
once flies on, for a short distance, and waits till the 
man is near,and then flies on a few yards farther. 
In this way the bird leads the man until the nest is 
reached. Then it suddenly changes its twitter for a 
peculiar note, and either hovers over the nest for a 
moment, or complacently sits down and lets the man 
find the nest the best he can. 

When it is found, the bees are smoked out with a 
torch or with a fire of leaves, according to the height 
of the nest from the ground. A small portion of the 
honey is given to the bird as its share of the plun- 
der. If the little fellow has had honey enough it 
disappears ; but if, as is usually the case, it receives 
only enough to whet its appetite, it will lead to an- 
other nest, and sometimes even to a third.— From 
St. Nicholas for October. 











It is only when one is thoroughly true that there 
can be purity and freedom. Falsehood always 
avenges itself. — Auerbach. 





The religion of some people is constrained. They 
are like people who use the cold bath, not for pleas- 
ure, but necessity and their health: they go in with 
reluctance, and are glad when they get out. But re- 
ligion to a true believer is like water to a fish: it is 
his element ; he lives in it, and he could not live out 
of it.— Newton. 


ii NEWS AND OTHER GLEANING». 
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—An ocean steamer lately took out to New Zealand a 
consignment of “bumble bees.” At present clover does 
not “seed” in that country, because there are no bumble 
bees to fertilize the flowers. The importer hopes that the 
bumble bees will save him $5000 a year in clover seed. 


—The popularity of Southern California as a sanitarium 
is such that there are over 200 cottages worth from $600 to 
$2,500 apiece, in course of construction in Los Angeles and 
suburbs. 


—A number of bas-reliefs representing allegorical fig- 
ures, supposed to be of the twelfth century, have been dis- 
covered at Paris in the course of excavations made at the 
Ecole de Médecine. The stones bear Latin inscriptions, 


and are believed to have belonged to the chapel of the Cor- 
deliers. 


—Germany has two hospitals specially devoted to victims 
of the habit of morphine injections. 


—Wind nomenclature, says the Boston Transcript, is 
thus given and defined by a scientific authority : 


MILES PER 
APPELLATIONS : HOUR. 
Suet parnantiile. 66 och. yes ied) [les ru eta 
Gentle, pleasant wind . ‘ ; d 2 BE ony ih 
Pleasant, brisk gale ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; é . 2 
Very brisk gale oortels db) trea inetd oleae ei 
ee 
Very high wind a re eT 
Storm or tempest : ‘ . ‘ ’ ; iste 
Great storm ; . ¥ ; ‘ . re 
Hurricane. ‘ je ‘ 4 ‘ p ‘ ro ae 
Tornado, moving buildings, etc., : ; , . 100 


—The State Board of Health of Massachusetts continues 
to follow up the use of arsenic in manufactures under all its 
disguises. They still find the poison in dangerous propor- 
tions in papers of various colors, particularly in the glazed 
papers of fancy boxes, cornucopias, confectionery-boxes, 
etc., concert tickets and playing-cards, and in children’s 
toys and articles of clothing. “German fly-paper’”’ is 
soaked in arsenite of sodium, and is dangerous in more ways 
than one. The “ Buffalo Carpet Moth Annihilator” contains 
6.726 per cent. of crystals of white arsenic and “ Rough on 
Rats’’ contains white arsenic crystals.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 

—During the first six months of this year 24,000,000 


pounds of green fruit were shipped from California, as 
against 12,000,000 pounds during the whole year of 1884. 


—The Russian Geographical Society is said by the St. 
Petersburg journals to contemplate sending a scientific ex- 
pedition to the Amour for the purpose of studying the sur- 
rounding region with regard to its geographical, historical 
and commercial features, as well as its mineral resources. 


—On the President’s return from the Adirondacks he 
found awaiting him the following letter from Helen Hunt 
Jackson, dated August 8: 


“From my death-bed I send you message of heartfelt 
thanks for what you have already done for the Indians. I 
ask you to read my ‘Century of Dishonor.’ I am dying 
happier for the belief I have that it is your hand that is 
destined to strike the first steady blow toward lifting this 
burden of infamy from our country, and righting the 
wrongs of .the Indian race. With respect and gratitude.” 


—The Conseil Municipal of Paris has passed a resolu- 
tion that all the statues in the squares and public gardens 








shall be furnished with inscriptions indicating the subject 
represented. 

—A London dispatch on the Ist inst. says: The Earl of 
Shaftesbury died to-day at the age of eighty-four. Hesuc- 
ceeded to his father’s name and estate in 1851. Before that 
he had served in Parliament, his whole term in both houses 
being fifty-six years. He achieved distinction by his devo- 
tion to social, industrial, and intellectual reform move- 
ments, and was comparatively indifferent to politics as such. 
He agitated for laws reducing the hours of. labor to ten ; 
improving workshops, factories, and lodging-houses; relat- 
ing to the care of children, and affecting the sanitary and 
moral condition of the humbler classes. He had been Pres- 
ident of the Ragged School Union from its formation in 
1844 until his death. 


—Information has been received from Montreal, Canada, | 


that “ As an outcome of the slumming crusade of the aris- 
tocracy in London. a committee was named for the purpose 


of assisting members of the lowest classes of the metrop- | 


olis to emigrate to Canada. In addition to this fifty fam- 
ilies were given a hundred pounds each by Lady Burdett 
Coutts for the same purpose. From a report made by the 
Rev. Mr. Ketoe, who has just returned from visiting them 
in Manitoba, the venture has been entirely successful. 
The immigrants are all doing well, paying the interest on 
the money advanced to them, and are perfectly satisfied 
with their lot. He returns to England for the purpose of 
sending over some more from the slums of London.” : 


—A recent dispatch from El Paso, Texas says: “ Fruit 
dealers from the large seaport cities of the United States are 
traveling over Vera Cruz and other southern States of 
Mexico. The country is well supplied with native fruit, 
but this is the first year that an organized effort has been 
made to place it on foreign markets in competition with 
tropical fruits of other countries.” 


—Speaking before the social Science Congress at Man- 
chester, Dr. Norman Kerr said that 120,000 persons died 
every year in Great Britain and Ireland from intemper- 
ance, 40,500 dying from their own excess and 79,500 from 
the indirect consequence of the excess of others. Dr. Kerr 
reviewed the fortieth report of the registrar-general with 
reference to deaths from alcholism, and suggested that the 
Social Science Association should ask confidential returns 
from 500 medical men in different parts of the country, 
with a view of arriving at an approximation of the truth. 
It was significant that gout was more fatal now than it was 
ten years ago, and that Italy, a most temperate nation, had 
only 240 to the million of violent deaths per year; while 
England, an intemperate nation, had no less than 757 to 
the million. 

—Paper bedclothes are made at a factory in New Jersey. 
They are doubled sheets of manilla paper, strengthened 
with twine, and valuable by reason of the peculiar proper- 
ties of paper as a non-conductor of heat. They have a 
warmth-preserving power far out of proportion to their 
thickness and weight.— Popular Science Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A PRESBYTERIAN minister, of this city, Rev. Mangasar 
M. Mangasarian, resigned his charge—the Spring Garden 
Presbyterian church—on the 5th instant, having preached 
a sermon the previous day, in which he announced his in- 
ability to farther subscribe to Calvinistic views. Under the 
creed of the Presbyterian church, he said, he could see no 
reason to preach the Gospel, for that creed toll him that 
under the eternal law of predestination nothing can change 
the number of souls ransomed. 
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THE deaths in this city, last week, numbercd 334, of 
which 49 were by consumption, 11 by diphtheria, 7 by ty- 
phoid fever. 

In the Court at Salt Lake City, on the 5th, Isaac Grew, 
Alfred Best, David E. Davis, Charles Seal and Andrew W. 
Coley, convicted of polygamy, all refused to pledge them- 
selves to obey the law in future, and were sentenced by 
Judge Zane to six months’ imprisonment and $300 fine. 


THE first snow fall of the season in the northwest oc- 
curred at East Tawas, Alpina and Cheyboygan, Michigan, 
on the night of the 4th instant. At the latter place a fierce 
storm raged, with the temperature below freezing. There 
was a light frost at Montgomery, Alabama, on the same 
night. At Ottawa, in Canada, snow fell on the 6th instant. 
It is reported that excessive rains in Northern Georgia, Ala- 
bama and West Tennessee have done great damage to the 
corn crop, causing the grain to rot in the husks. Consider- 
able damage has also been done to cotton. 


Tue U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Atkins, 
has left Washington fora tour of inspection of the various 
Indian reservations. Among other things he will make a 
personal investigation of affairs at the San Carlos Agency 
in New Mexico, with reference to the Geronimo outbreak. 


RETURNS of the State census of Massachusetts, just tak- 
en, give Boston a population of 390,406—188,101 males and 
204,305 females. The total showsa gain of 27,870 in five 
years. 

Ir has been directed by the Postmaster-General that the 
“special delivery ” service, (which went into operation on 
the Ist inst.), shall not be performed on First-day. 


GrorGE BANcROFT, the historian, celebrated his 85th 
birthday on the 3d inst. He received many testimonials 
from friends and telegrams from all sections of the country. 


Tue Board of Health of San Francisco has ordered a 
strict enforcement of quarantine against all vessels from 
Pacific and Mexican ports, owing to the prevalence of yel- 
low, scarlet and typhoid fevers along the Mexican coast. 


THE small-pox deaths at Montreal numbered 321 in the 
city proper, and 80in the suburbs, last week. On First-day 
there were 66 deaths reported. Some cases of this disease 
are now réported in New York. 

THE elections for members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, (corresponding to our House of Representatives), 
took place on the 4th instant, (First-day), the result being 
that the Radicals and the Royalists have increased their 
strength at the expense of the Moderate Republicans. 


“THE relations between Ireland and England are becom- 
ing very strained. The Irish “ Nationals,’ represented by 
C. 8. Parnell, now make more explicitly than fora long 
time their demand for separation. Parnell made a very 
extreme speech at Wicklow, on the 5th. 


THE dispute between Germany and Spain over the pos- 
session of Caroline Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, has 
been referred to the Pope of Rome for arbitration. 


THE outbreak in Roumelia, (Turkey), and the demand 
of the people for annexation to Bulgaria has caused serious 
diplomatic disturbances amongst all the countries having 
territory near, but there has been no armed outbreak as 
yet, and it seems probable that war will not result. Tur- 
key isin a very enfeebled state, and the end of that coun- 


| try’s existence in Europe appears near at hand. The 


| 
| 


reigning Sultan is said to be demented. 


CHOLERA is slowly disappearing in Spain, but contin- 
ues very badin Sicily. The deaths by the disease at Pal- 
ermo, on First-day, numbered 70. 
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NOTICES. 

*,* Our friend, Dr. J. H. Way, of Atlantic City, pro- 
poses to spend the winter in the South, and wishes to start, 
about the 20th instant, on horseback, (probably from Balti- 
more), with the view of riding leisurely through Virginia, 
and the mountain country of North Carolina. This notice 
is inserted with the view that some Friend similarly in- 
clined might join him for the journey. Address him as 
above, or care of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

*,* Abington First-Day School Union will be held at 
Norristown, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 17th, 1885, at 10 
o'clock. Lea 

J. Q. ATKINSON, | 
ANNA Moore, § Clerks. 

*,* A Conference on Temperance, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Friends 
meeting-house, School lane, Germantown, on First-day, 
Tenth month 18th, at3 P.M. All are invited. 





*,# The Western First-Day School Union will be held at 
West Grove meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
31st, to meet at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are in- 
vited. E. T. SWAYNE, ba 
L. B. Watton, | Clerks. 





*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of the 
committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held at 
Warminster meeting-house, Pa., on First-day, Tenth month 
llth, at 24 o’clock. All are invited. 





*,*An All-Day Temperance Meeting and Basket Pic-nic, 
under the care of the Burlington Quarterly Mecting’s 


JAMES G. BLAINE’S 
GREAT HISTORY 
Outsells all other books. Hon. 
J.S. Wise of Va., oars: “ Whoever 
y takes it up,no matter whether he 
be Mr. Blaine’s Fo or enemy, 
will never _ down until he 
i has read the whole.” Hon. Allen 
y G. Thurman, says: “A c 
mt 2 in our political history.” 
mea 74 Agents wanted on commis- 
s sion or salary. Addre; 
The Henry Bill Pub. Co., 
Norwich, 
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SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & HYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MaGIc LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


| expects to be there. 





NOVELT 
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Temperance Committee, will be held at Mt. Holly meeting- 
house, 10th month 10th, at 10 o’clock. Franklin T. Haines 
We hope to have Dr. Henry T. Child, 
with his charts, and other speakers, to address the meet- 
ing. Allinterested in the cause are cordially invited to 
attend. We would be pleased to have the young people © 
and children meet with us. 


ELIZABETH A. RoGErs, Clerk. 


MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL: ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT. 


The following receiptssince last report, for Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C., school, are acknowledged : 


oe. : $20.00 
George Taber, 5.00 
Martha Shoemaker, ‘ 10.00 
Isaac P. Stephens, Trenton, . £0.00 
Phebe C. Wright, Long Branch, 10.00 
Phebe C. Wright, Annual Sub., 10.00 
I. H. Johnson, 100.00 
Sarah Marshall, 190.00 
Total, 275.00 

Previously acknowledged, 655.50 
Total to date, $930.50 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 
Phila., Tenth month 3d, 1885. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 





YounNG. 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’s 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.”’ 


‘“‘T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


ES IN 


More Fashionable Fancies. 





FROM FRANCE, GERMANY 
AND SCOTLAND. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Finest Assortment Yet Shown. 


More Ingenious Weavers. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers. 
S. W. COR. FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 











viti 


Lypia A. M URPHY, 
Plain and Fancy Milliner. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


SSS 





UNDERTAKER, 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


Sele 


[SELTZER 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apervent. 


The most effective combination of a pom tonic, wholesome 
laxative, refreshing febrifuge and powerful anti-bilious — at 
present known. It affords immediate and permanent relief in 
eases of chronic constipation, biliousness, stomach complaint, 
nervous depression, fever, headache, heartburn and fiatulency. 
Its pleasant taste and certain action make it a favorite household 


remedy. 
. Sold by all Druggists. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDS can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SmiTH is very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 

A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL HomgE, Reading, Pa. 





_ NO. 908 ARCH STREET, — 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 





THE REVISED VERSION 


Of the Holy Bible, English Edition, now ready and 
in stock. Prices range from Seventy-five cents up. 
Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. 

Orders by mail for Books or Stationery prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHAT $5.00 | WILL BUY. 


IF $5.00 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green, 
Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 
Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 
strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
good Black, Green, Japan or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
club together and get one of these orders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those who wish to 
purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
address, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Samples. No Charge. 


t DIXON Pisavenruis, rows 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 





Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 





Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 








"THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 


surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Reuben Wilson 











